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MAKE YOUR CLUB’S APPRECIATION PERMANENT: 


Every Past President deserves one of these beautiful, 
precisely modelled reproductions of the Past President’s* 
lapel button—cast with skill in genuine life-time bronze 
and enamelled with Kiwanis blue. The plaque is a truly 
quality piece, with raised surfaces highly polished and 
the large size casting mounted on seasoned cherry which 
has been handsomely rubbed and finished. The shield 
is a full fifteen inches high. 

Each plaque also contains bronze and polished cast- 
ings of the Past President’s name, the name of his club 
and the vear he served. And in spite of the high quality 
of both materials and workmanship and the individualls 
cast pieces, the price is only $20 per plaque, plus trans 
portation and insurance. 

Every Past President will be proud to have and 
display this visual and permanent expression of vour ap- 
preciation for what he did for vour club and vour com- 
munity during his term. It is a lasting reminder of the 


real warmth of Kiwanis fellowship, lovalty and _ the 


genuine glory of recognized leadership. Every club 
ought to get all its living Past Presidents together and 
make each of them a formal presentation of one of these 
beautiful bronze plaques, cast especially for him. And 
then make it a policy to present the retiring president 
with a plaque each vear. 

Just send us the name of each past president and the 
vear he served as president. Send no money—we'll bill 
you later at the rate of $20 per plaque plus transporta 
tion and insurance. 


{1s0 rail thle for Past Lt. Governors and G vernor’rs, 


CITY PATTERN SHOP 


255 WOLF STREET 





SYRACUSE 8, NEW YORK 











The manufacturer, a Kiwanian, donates 5% of each sale to the Syracuse club 


for the benefit of the work being done for underprivileged boys and girls. 
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Behind the 





'y-lines 


Ross L. HOLMAN, author of “Hail 
to the Feeble Forties,” page 15, is a reg- 
ular contributor to Collier's, The Amer- 
ican Mercury, Coronet, 
Pageant and many other 
well - established maga- 
zines. He started in 
journalism through farm- 
ing, strange as that may 
seem. Born and reared 
on a farm near Fayette- 
ville, Tennessee, he oper- 
ated his own farm for ten 
years. He began writing 
articles on farming and one of the maga- 
zines that was accepting his material lured 
him from the plough to the blue pencil by 
offering him its editorship. He accepted 
and sas with this agricultural publica- 
tion in Nashville for several years until 
it was sold in 1939. Since that time he 
has managed to make a living in business 
for himself, writing on a variety of subjects 
and for more than 150 American and 
Canadian magazines. 


LINDLY C. BAXTER, author of our 
leading article, “Let Us Have Peace,” page 
5, is supervising principal of the Mine Hill 
Township Public School 
at Dover, New Jersey and 
a member of the Dover 
Kiwanis club. He is a 
sincere gentleman, faith- 
ful to his fellows, and he 
presents his biography 
much more effectively 
than we could do it. 

“T was born and reared 
on a northern Pennsyl 
vania farm,” he tells us. “I know all the 
experiences of arising at four o’clock in 
the morning to do the milking and of 
working until late at night, till one is able 
to fall asleep wherever the opportunity of- 
fers. I attended a one room country school 
for nearly all of my elementary training 
and walked or drove a horse the three 
miles to high school. 

“Upon graduation I entered the Mans- 
field Pennsylvania Normal School, taking 
both the regular teachers’ course and the 
elocution course. I was interested in 
dramatics and did some lecture recital 
work. However, I needed to make a living 
after my graduation from normal, so I ac- 
cepted a position as a teacher. I have never 
been sorry for that decision for I have 
found that there is no profession nor oc- 
cupation that could have offered me as 
much satisfaction, in spite of the fact that 
financially I am not as well off as many 
of my classmates who never left the farm. 

“I have served as a teacher or teaching 
principal in all types of schools from small 
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Every piece well filled with 
ruby red berries. Hand selected 
and cut. 

Spray holly for home decora- 
tion and sprigs for corsages. 





ONLY Fancy gift box (27x8x5 inches) 


$485 shipping charges An Ideal Christmas Gift 
Pa COME (VAG ORDER NOW FOR HOME AND FRIENDS 


Send check or money order with order to 


CHRISTMAS HOLLY GARDENS Beaverton, Oregon 








Industry Reviews 
The New National Guard 








By Earl Bunting, 


President, National Association 
of Manufacturers 


EAMWORK! That’s the simple 

formula for America’s great- 
ness. When labor, management and 
government work with mutual re- 
spect for each other toward a com- 
mon objective, continuing prosperity 
in this country is assured. 


But such a desirable economic condi- 
tion can be maintained only if peace 
is maintained. That is where the new 
National Guard plays its vital part. It 
is not only a splendid example of men 
voluntarily working together to 
improve themselves as individuals, 
but as a nation-wide military organi- 
zation, is our primary defense against 
potential aggressors. The federally 
supervised new National Guard 
deserves the wholehearted, active 
support of every citizen, every busi- 
ness, every social group. To reach its 
required strength, employers must 
encourage eligible employees to join 
local units—grant training leave with 
full pay over and beyond established 
vacation period. Cities and states 
must provide adequate armory facil- 


ities for training. 





In short, the American team, for 
purely selfish reasons, must take to 
the field and with characteristic effi- 
ciency provide the mew National 
Guard with all the support it needs 
to become quickly the finest, best 
trained civilian army in the world. 


x &* * 


For complete information about the 
National Guard unit in your community, 
contact the officers of that unit or write 
to the Adjutant General of your state. 


NATIONAL GUARD 
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three room country schools to large village 
schools and from grammar school through 
high school and have been employed in my 
present community for twenty years. Dur- 
ing the time that I have been teaching I 
have attended night, Saturday and summer 
sessions of the universities of Cornell, 
Rutgers and New. York. I received my 
B.S. degree from Rutgers in 1932 and in 
1940 New York University awarded me 
my M.A. degree.” 


a 
“THE RELUCTANT MIRACLE,” 
page 19, which deals with the seeming in- 
ability to get widespread use of motion 
pictures for classroom in- 
struction in the schools, 
was written by one of 
Hollywood’s best inform- 
ed writers on the subject 
of visual education. He is 
Charles Palmer, who is 
Walt Disney’s analyst on 
the 16mm educational and 
non-theatrical film pro- 
gram, and who has pro- 
duced several business-sponsored films. 

He has written many short stories and 
articles for the better magazines and half 
a dozen books, three of them due out some 
time during the coming year, ranging from 
“How to Become President,” with Gracie 
Allen to the high school text book series, 
“Twenty Modern Americans.” He was edi- 
tor for George Palmer Putnam, book pub- 
lishers, editor of the magazine, “Current 
Affairs,” radio writer and producer of Bob 
3urns shows, Silver Theater, World 
We're Fighting For, and motion picture 
writer and dialogue director for ‘Make 
Mine Music,” “The Stranger Next Door,” 
“The Land Unknown,” and others. 

Four years ago he became interested in 
the use of motion pictures for teaching and 
figured that Walt Disney was the white 
hope for the new kind of film needed. He 
went with Disney in 1943 and wrote a 
group of sponsored educationals including, 
“Treasure from the Sea,” for Dow Chem- 
ical Company, “Dawn of Better Living,” 
for Westinghouse and “Jet Propulsion,” 
for General Electric. 


RoMNEY ROBINSON, whose warn- 
ing, “Don’t Sell the Dandelion Short,” 
is on page 18, is a past president of the 
Hamilton, Ontario Junior 
Chamber of Commerce 
and right now is doing 
post graduate work in 
economics at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto under a 
Leonard Fellowship. He 
has written for the Fi- 
nancial Post, This Month 
and many other publica- 
tions, and on_ subjects 
ranging from modern art to compulsory 
automobile insurance and from loons to the 
proper chairmanship of committees. 

He was born in Belfast, Northern Ire- 
land, and came to Canada in his teens. He 
tried farming and then went to work for 
an insurance company. There he became 
a casualty underwriter, and later office 
manager, but resigned in order to enter 
college. He has just graduated from Mc- 
master University. 
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NE hundred seventy years ago 

this winter the Continental 

Army was encamped at Valley 
Forge. Eleven odd thousand men 
stumbled, half exhausted from exposure, 
into their winter quarters, having ac- 
complished a fifteen-mile withdrawal 
after seven days of suffering. Literally 
half clothed, lacking sufficient rations 
and without blankets in which to sleep, 
this motley army of “rebels” withdrew 
from positions facing the best trained, 
best equipped and best cared for army 
the world had ever known up to that 
time. They had suffered defeats, dur- 
ing the months just preceding, at Bran- 
dywine and at Germantown, and the 
prospects of the months that lay ahead 
were far from encouraging. 

We can do nothing but wonder today 
at the courage and the fortitude of the 
leaders of that army — Washington, 
Lafayette, Steuben and the others. And 
somehow the belief of the people in the 
wisdom and ability of their leaders and 
the undying faith in the cause for which 
they fought held those patriots together 
and through their sufferings and their 
sacrifices they must have caught a 
glimpse of the “alabaster cities” that 
were to bé. 

Out of the camp fires of Valley Forge 
and on the anvil of the Revolution were 
forged the foundations of the United 
States of America. From a wilderness, 


Ltubwk 
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By 1 indly C. Baxter 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLU 
OF DOVER, N. J. 


peopled on its eastern edge by a few 
million inhabitants and stretching thou- 
sands of miles to the west in vast areas 
no white man had ever seen, there arose 
the America that we know today—the 
most powerful nation under the sun. 
A nation that could now transport those 
eleven thousand continental troops thou- 
sands of miles in a matter of hours. 
A nation whose one hundred forty mil- 
lion citizens could be carried at once 
over a fifteen-mile stretch of its surface 
in a matter of minutes. This is the 
United States of America one hundred 
seventy years after Valley Forge, only 
an infinitesimal period of time when 
compared to the history of the Old 
World, only about four generations. 
When we contemplate this miraculous 
development we ask ourselves to what 
can history attribute so great an ac- 
complishment? The answer unquestion- 
ably lies in several factors, but one of 
the most important is the American pub- 
lic school. Our forefathers must have 
been very wise for when they planned 
this nation as a democracy, they insti- 
tuted free public education as a means 
of providing an educated electorate. 
The job that faced the first American 
school was not a simple one. The 





In 1776 we faced an almost hopeless future with nothing but rifles 


to save us. Now we are the greatest power on earth, yet we again 


face the same desperate and uncertain future with nothing to save 


us after all these years of progress except a more modern weapon. 
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greater part of the inhabitants of the 
New World were unlettered and un 
taught, and it was in this setting that 
education must have been launched 
There lay before it the development of 
a citizenry that could read and write 
sufficiently to be able to interpret the 
problems of the day, the precepts of 
freedom were to be taught as well as 
the outcome of scientific research, but 
above and beyond all this the American 
school set out to uphold the spiritual 
and ethical values of its day. 

Education in those days of our coun 
try’s beginning was considered a prize 
worth striving for and the men and 
women who taught that school were 
held in high esteem by their contempo 
raries. Many times these early teachers 
were community leaders, preachers, song 
leaders, music instructors and a sort of 
community chairman. Often rough and 
by modern standards uneducated, they, 
nevertheless, established the pattern 
upon which our schools were to operate 
for many years to come. These early 
pioneers in education were not well paid 
even in those days, but strange to say, 
strange in the light of our modern 
times, they were accorded a certain 
respect and prestige in the community 
that in some slight way may have pro- 
vided a satisfaction that compensated 
the lack of a satisfactory income. 

As our country developed and educa 
tional opportunities became more and 
more within the reach of the majority, 
a change took place in our schools and 
the public attitude toward:them. The 
emphasis that had originally been placed 
upon ethics and the fundamentals was 
gradually replaced by a belief in scien- 
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tific development and an effort to “edu- 
cate” our people to the point where they 
could earn a better living by the appli- 
cation of those scientific developments 
rather than by manual labor. And so 
today, we find ourselves more or less 
inclined to regard the earning of a liv- 
ing by the sweat of the brow as some- 
thing less respectful than sitting behind 
a mahogany desk in a skyscraper. 

Nor can we say that our public edu- 
failed 


changes of the last one hundred seventy 


cation has during the rapid 
years. Surely we have ably accomplished 
those things which we had come to be- 


Our 


scientific development has been beyond 


lieve were the needs of our times. 


our greatest dreams and as to the train- 
ing of our citizens, surely no nation has 
produced a more able people with 
wrench and hammer and saw and drill 
and executive ability. No people under 
the sun are more gadget minded, more 
minded, engineering 


electricity more 


minded, more inventive minded and big- 
ger 
Nor can one say that this is not good 


minded than are we Americans. 
and that this has been the end of our 


educational endeavors. Let those who 
do review the pages of history of the 
past one hundred seventy years. 

We have fought five major wars in 
that short time and several minor ones. 
The cause of our entrance into some of 
these might not bare too close scrutiny, 
but there are others which we entered 
without being burdened with too many 
selfish reasons and which, in fact, almost 
lifts us to a place of world service. No, 
our educational endeavors did not fail 
us, for blazoned across the pages of his- 
tory not only of our own country, but 
of the whole world, are the names of 
and who because of the 
training gained in the American school 
were able to meet the exigencies of 
war and peace with courage and success 


men women 


that made them world figures. 

However, when we review this period 
of development we wonder why we have 
been able to accomplish such great tasks 
as the building of a new nation and 
finally a world power, the development 
of the highest standard of living known 
to man, and the knowledge that made it 
possible for us to enter two world wars 
unprepared and to emerge from them 
victorious and even more powerful than 
before: and yet, still have been 
unable to win a lasting peace. 

Would it not seem reasonable, in the 
light of our scientific accomplishments, 
to assume that if our educational en- 
deavors have been able to accomplish 


we 


such startling results during the growth 
of this nation, that the reason we have 
not been able to develop a sound and 
lasting peace is because we have not 
directed educational objectives 
along that line? Somehow in our efforts 
to expand our knowledge of the scien- 


our 


tific, we have misplaced our emphasis. 
We have become interested in produc- 
ing a “white collared” cititzenry. We 
Americans have become diploma con- 
scious and have developed a people who 
lay a great stress on scholastic attain- 
ments. This has been done to the detri- 
ment of the ethical and spiritual values. 

We have talked a great deal about 
race and national equality, but we have 
really iriculcated a doctrine of superior- 
ity. Even today having passed through 
the searing flames of the second World 
War, we can hear the average man 
complaining because we are giving aid 
to the stricken countries of Europe. 
Nor is this confined to the average man. 
We have even heard professional people 
voice this complaint and only a short 
time ago a radio star spent considerable 
time in decrying our gullibility, while 
just before the war began we even had 
a considerable number of our citizens 
who really believed in the doctrine of 
isolation as a sure preventive of war. 

Once the war was upon us the whole 
country was united in an effort to win 
it. No one objected to the spending of 
billions of dollars to win it. In fact, we 
had to spend billions, for to lose the 


war was to lose everything we held 











“We Americans have become diploma 
conscious.” 
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important, everything we Americans 
believed in, even freedom itself. But 
once the war was won most of us could 
see no reason to continue to spend vast 
sums for peace. But isn’t peace even 
more precious than the winning of a 
war? One has only to visit some of our 
government hospitals. Is not peace more 
precious than men left blind or without 
arms or legs or confinement to a hos- 
pital bed for life? Is it not more pre- 
cious than broken homes, fatherless 
children, heavy hearts and death itself? 

When one stops to consider the possi- 
bilities that might have been the result 
of a positive program of education on 
the part of America to develop a world 
outlook and an understanding of the 
problems of other nations immediately 
following the Spantsh-American War, 
one shudders at the useless bloodshed 
that might have been avoided. I doubt 
if the schools of America gave much 
time to the building of an understanding 
of the Spanish people or of any other 
people except to point out their differ- 
ences. In all events America became a 
little more aloof, a little more inclined 
to trust her strong war arm when it 
came to dealing with other countries, a 
sort of take-it-or-leave-it attitude— 
“walk softly but carry a big stick.” No 
wonder Uncle Sam became something 
like a world Shylock. Money became 
our ideal, not to spend in creating good 
will or in making the world less liable 
to the scourge of war, but rather money 
to have and to hold. That is what our 
people were taught at the expense of 
weakening our emphasis on the spiritual 
and ethical values. And 
citizens blinded by our miraculous scien- 


so with our 
tific development we rushed headlong 
into conflicts that were climaxed by the 
first World War 
emerged only to cloak ourselves again 


from which we 
in the flimsy garb of isolation. 

Well, everyone knows the rest of the 
story, and here we are once more em- 
barked upon the stormy way of peace. 
Now we must really face the facts. 
Either we must find a way to permanent 
peace or we must admit that sooner or 
later the flood gates of another war will 
open and the rushing waves of military 
force will carry us and our ship of 
state into eternity. 

The one institution that is in a posi- 
tion to reach all our people is still the 
American school. It, with all the other 
community agencies, must attack this 
problem with the same faith in its ability 
to find the solution, as those Continental 
troops did who faced the Revolution. 
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“Do you not suppose that there 


The American school is in the strategic 
position that makes it possible for it to 
coordinate the efforts of its own depart- 
ments and the other agencies. 

However, faced at the moment with 
the weakness of the new born United 
Nations and with the dark clouds of 
misunderstandings hovering over the 
great powers of the world, the most 
important need is time. We must either 
re-educate our present adult population 
or our present leaders must hold off the 
cataclysm until we have time to edu- 
cate a new generation. A new genera- 
tion that shall have been taught some 
of the great spiritual lessons of the 
ages as, “A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches and loving 
favor rather than silver or gold.” 

Education must re-evaluate its offer- 
ings. It must return to the emphasis 
of the ethical and the spiritual. Our 
children must be taught how to live and 
work together, how to appreciate the 
other fellow’s point of view, the inter- 
dependency of one upon the other, not 
only among themselves but among the 
nations. So long as we have and others 
have not, so long as we withhold our 
influence for good, so long as we as a 
nation turn away from helping others 
solve their problems, just so long can 
we expect the continuing scourge of war 
to visit our land at intervals. 

I know that there are many of our 
people, educators and laymen alike, who 
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who insisted that this could never be an independent nation?” 


were those... 


believe that there is no hope for a per- 
manent peace. Do you not suppose that 
there were those in the days of Valley 
Forge who insisted that this could 
never be an independent nation? I am 
certain that with our present knowledge 
of economics, and the political and 
social laws, if we just were to become as 
desirous to promote peace as we have 
been compelled to be desirous to win a 
war, world peace would become a real- 
ity. I am aware that there are great 
obstacles that seem insurmountable, 
and that to keep the peace involves not 
only ourselves but other nations some of 
whom do not appear to be in sympathy 
with us and our ideals. But if we could 
create a sympathetic understanding of 
other peoples among a majority of our 
citizens to such an extent that they 
would seek peace at all costs (short of 
abandoning our ideals) such a people 
could eventually bring about world 
peace. 

Yes, our forefathers proved them- 
selves wise men. Will the fourth gener- 
ation of our descendants be able to say 
as much for us? Will there ever be a 
fourth generation? The education of a 
nation or a world should by its very 
nature be leading the way. American 
education, free, public, compulsory edu- 
cation should reach every individual, 
every prospective voter. It should be a 
positive force for a better world, it 


























should be a strong partner of the home 
and the ‘church and of every other 
agency that has a part in the develop- 
ment of the boys and girls of America. 

American education should be directed 
by the best minds and the most sincere 
individuals that can be induced to be- 
come a part of the profession. These 
leaders should be endowed with vision 
and understanding and a great desire to 
serve their fellow men and their world. 
They should be men and women who 
understand world ethics and be believers 
in the great spiritual truths of the world. 
These teachers should have the support 
of the people, and should be accorded the 
respect that their profession deserves. 

One thing remains to be remembered. 
If we are to have permanent peace, we 
must desire it. We must desire it more 
than anything else and be willing to 
support any institution or factor that 
will hasten the day of its realization. 
One hundred seventy years from Valley 
Forge to the Atomic Age. And now as 
we face the future with all its possibil- 
ities for the evil consequences of war to 
again befall us, may we too catch a 
glimpse of the alabaster cities of world 
peace and in a great u ited effort turn 
our educational endeavors to that end, 
that we may at last keep faith with 
those who lie in Valley Forge, and 
Gettysburg, and Flanders Fields, and 
Okinawa. 

Let us have peace. 
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Giving a million dollars 


to the library where he once sold 
fruit, this Italian immigrant 
proves the real worth of 

holding fast to the way of life 


that made it possible. 


OR nearly 70 years an incon- 
picuous figure has walked al- 
ost daily up the steps of the 

Boston Public Library and quietiy 
seated himself with one of those en 
cyclopedic volumes that yield up intor 
mation as diverse as the natures of men 

What John Defarrari took out of 
those volumes no one, for years, ever 
knew. He walked down the library 


steps, when he was through, and rapidly 
across the city to his home in the North 
End of Boston, where picturesque Ital- 
ian speech and little corner spaghetti 
shops proclaim the ancestral background 


of the inhabitants. 


What those books contained came to 
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Gives you so Much 


By Grace Des Champs 


light recently when a remarkable re 
lationship between a man and a library 


reached its extraordinary climax. John 


Deferrari, now 84 but still with a youth 


ful gait, climbed the familiar library 


steps but instead of seating himself with 


a book, walked to the trustees’ room 


over to Francis B. 


the 


where he handed 


Masterman, chairman of board, a 
million dollars in securities, his return 
gift to the library for all it had given 
him. It was one of the greatest single 
gifts to the city in the history of Bos- 
ton. 

“Tt’s for the children of the city,” De- 
ferrari said simply to the assembled 
the children especially, 


trustees, “for 
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who are poor as I was. I was poor and 
the library helped me. Now I want to do 


for the want to 


something library. I 


encourage young people satan young men, 


especially—to make good use of their 


time. 


“Knowledge, vision—that’s what the 


world needs. It’s all here in the public 
library !” 

John Deferrari’s hands clenched and 
his intense 
But he 


It was prob- 


unclenched with excitement ; 
blue eyes shone with happiness. 
was plainly embarrassed. 
ably the longest speech and before the 
largest audience, that Deferrari ever 
had made. 


The library, the old man went on, 
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Above, John Deferrari (third from left) presents a check for one million dollars to Francis 
B. Masterman, chairman of the board of trustees of the Boston Public library. On the page to 
the left is pictured the type of young Americans Mr. Deferrari wants his gift to benefit most. 








had given him most of what he pos- 
sessed. And in addition to a_philos- 
opher’s outlook on life, John Deferrari 
possessed at least four million dollars. 

The volumes he had studied all those 


had 


they had been books on economics, bi- 


years not been detective stories; 
ography, law, statistics, history — the 
history of the 
men who had made them. To John, the 


the 


great enterprises and 
men were always as important as 
enterprises they created. 

“a a 
lieves firmly, “his 


be- 
be 


Deferrari 
will 


man is sound,” 
business 
sound!” 

When John Deferrari first hesitantly 
entered the portals of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, he was selling fruit in its 
shadow—apples and plums to the men 
who hurried down Boylston Street, en 
route to offices and banks in the uptown 
business section. 

Many of the men to whom John sold 
his fruit frequented the library., There 
3enton, for example, the 
the li- 
brary as did Frederick Prince, Henry 
P. Bowditch and other notable figures 
who directed great enterprises or dom- 
inated the courts and public affairs of 
the city, 


was Josiah 


lawyer. Benton went often to 


To the eager youth, these men were 
the symbols of American greatness—of 
its power and proficiency. And to John, 
the library, in some way, was bound up 
in their greatness. In it was some magic 
of which they availed themselves. 

One day John Deferrari, himself, en- 
tered the library. His intense blue eyes 
ablaze with excitement, he surveyed the 
great shelves of books, the portraits by 
the beautiful 
Eventually he found himself 


John Singer Sargent, 
bronzes. 
a seat and explored one of the volumes, 
then on open shelves. 

On that day, between the first large 
public library established in the modern 
world, and an eager, unschooled boy, 
was born a partnership that makes one 
of the most romantic pages in modern 
Americana. 

From the library’s store of books, 
through the years, there came to John 
Deferrari, inspiration and wisdom, a 
wealth of technical knowledge to use in 
his business, and finally, the shrewd 
facts money that 
abled him to build a fortune from a fruit 
peddler’s basket. 

The statistical department of the 
Boston Public Library is one of the 


about men and en- 


greatest in the country. It started as a 
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gift to the library of the collections ot 
the Statistical 


and throtigh the vears, developed into 


American Association 
a gold mine of information to the stu 
dent patient and persevering enough to 
excavate and evaluate it. 

Deferrari had all the patience in the 
world. He had no money for personal 
entertainment so he could spend night 
after night in study of the lives of suc 
cessful Americans, in poring over cot 
poration reports ... laws . . . statistics 

When John was nine, his father, Gio 
vanni Baptista thrifty 
Italian from Genoa, had sent him out 
with a basket on his arm to peddle fruit 
from office to office. 

John had had to leave school in the 


Deferrari, a 


eighth grade. At 16, from his peddling, 
he had accumulated enough money to 
buy a horse and wagon. At 19, he was 
in the wholesale fruit business. 

At 27, Deferrari opened a large fruit 
store a few doors from the old Boston 
Public Library, supplanted five years 
later by the present modern structure, 
one of the most beautiful in the world 


Continued on page 40) 
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The mulfi-millionaire benefactor of Boston‘s 
children would rather live in this back-lot 
house than in a mansion just so he can give 
his wealth to the people from whence it came. 








The 


Lesson 


of 


Christmas 





By David L. Taylor 


The desire for world peace is 
not hopeless so long as man’s 
destinies are controlled by one 


who is omnipotent and allwise. 


cheerless 


F all the 


places in the city where you 


drab and 


Christmas 


Eve to seek the meaning of that mystic 


would not go on 


night of hush, perhaps the city 


Elevated 


holy 


with its noisy cars grinding 


and screeching through the blizzardy 


night, would come near the head of the 


list. Yet even here the Miracle came 
on a recent Christmas Eve. 
It was bitter cold, and the El was 


crowded. There were weary, sad eyed, 
silent people on their tardy way home, 
The Date 


others had 


no sign of on their 


\ hile 


early, or had been given the entire day 


with 
faces. gone home 
off, these were the lonely people who 
had to work late at 
tasks, the 


menial and thank 


less who had no 


solitary 


waiting family, the roomers with no 
place they could call a home. 

There was a sharp-nosed and sharp- 
little the 


with | 


elbowed man from financial 


district, sparse white hair and a 


florid complexion, with eves that darted 
I 7 


nervously as though always watching a 





yy; 





ticker tape. There was a man of middle 





years, with gold ring, jeweled tie-pin 
and a folded handkerchief in the breast 
pocket of his Chesterfield. His sallow 
face with sinister lines was_ better 


known in the“underworld. There was a 
round-faced shopkeeper who, despite his 
ruddy cheeks, gave the distinct impres- 
sion of one who believed that “business 
is business—” perhaps it was the greedy 


And 
woman, or she may have been not so 


eyes. then there was a young 


young—her clothes were young, but her 
face was mean and vengeful and her 
carelessly painted mouth turned down 


at the corners. And beyond there were 
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more, but hardly any you would expect 
to see at a Christmas party. 

As the cars swayed on through the 
night, the glare of electric bulbs within 
only served to deepen the dark without. 
Cold sifted 

Every few moments, the train would 
halt at a_ bleak, 


suspended in the gloom, the doors would 


snow in around the doors. 


windswept platform 


fly open, a blast of frigid air and flakes 


would chill the cars anew in the second 


that some huddled figure slipped in out 


of the night, and then the train would 


move on again. \t one of these stops, 


a homeless urchin got on. His shabby 
black sweater and tan pants were thin, 
outsize and hopelessly ragged. His face, 
which had no youth although the figure 
was that of hilthy 


a boy of eight, was 


beyond words. 


Fc. a moment, the boy stood staring 
at the frozen faces and slouching forms 
And then (did he not see them? had 
he forgotten where he was? or was it 


with 
| 


pegan 


a conscious bit of determination ? ) 


‘ ; ont 
he to sing. Something, no doubt, 


church in 


shelter, 


he had heard often from a 


whose lee he had paused for 
or carolled in the stores and over public 


} 


address horns in the street, and perhaps 
it came up partly out of some brie 
encounter with a Sunday school in a 


happier year. Softly at first, then more 
loudly, not badly oft pitch, 

“Silent night. holy night, 

All is calm, all is bright.” 

His cap was in his hand. Not co 
sciously, but perhaps from force of a 
long habit to which necessity had 
brought him. 

“Ro ind yon V¢ mother nd Ch ld 

Holy infant, so tender and mild.” 

They had waked themselves as from 

bad dream, at first to stare incredu- 
ously, then to listen intently. The hard 


] 


faces softened little, and now some ot 


were smiling, and coins 


the nearest one 


and a few bills were being pressed into 
his cap. 
Sleep in heavenly peace ; 
Sleep in heavenly peace.” 
The broke r’ 


he seemed to be 


eyes stopped twitching: 


looking at something 
far away. The stout man only stared, but 
there seemed to be the suggestion of a 
whimsical grin behind those steel-gray 
eves. The shop-keeper seemed lost in 


thought. The young woman’s mouth 
lost 


lines 


the certainty of its hard 


And 


the direction of the crowd, who pointed 


some of 
around the mouth. now, at 
and gestured, the boy moved throughout 
all. the cars, consciously extending his 


cap, yet not seeming to beg. 
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“All is calm, all is bright... 

Sleep in heavenly peace.” 

And then the boy was gone. But 
gone, too, were the silent stares, the 
defiance, the slouching, the hopeless 
drabness and the hellish emptiness. In- 
stead there was a_ heavenly peace. 
People were speaking to each other, 
exchanging the greetings of the season. 
Some were laughing. It was the magic 
of the Christ child. It was the Miracle 
of Christmas. 

For the boy, too, at least for a little 
while, the hopelessness of homelessness 
was gone. Money alone could hardly 
buy the cheer of a roaring hearth or 
the tinkle of ornamental bells on a 
family Christmas tree. But it could be 
a token of the Miracle which every 
Christmas is reborn in human hearts of 
every race and nation and color—the 
Miracle which comes even into the crass 
materialism of the city and for a short 


time transforms it. 


STRANGE, what a little thing it 
was that accomplished such a difference 
in spirit. It is doubtful that the Miracle 
would have come had the city council 
sent an official committee to create a 
Yuletide spirit. Nor would it have come 
had the wealthiest advertisers of the 
city sent to the straphangers lavish en- 
tertainment and gifts. No, it came 
through a ragged urchin. 

It is always that way. The meaning- 
ful and the miraculous, our hope and 
salvation, come not with pomp and cir- 
cumstance, but by way of the insignifi- 
cant and unexpected. They come not 
where bands are playing and people are 
pointing, ‘Lo here, and lo there,” but 
where God's Spirit reigns. 

In that dark day of Roman oppression 
when Messiah was born, everyone ex- 
pected him to come magically full- 
grown and with a retinue, into the 
noblest homes in the land, rallying his 
people to the sword that they might 
repel the Roman hosts and sweep on to 
subdue the world, and then the “King- 
dom of God” would be established on 
earth. 

But no, it was as a baby, into the 
home of an outland carpenter; born not 
in wealth but in poverty, with straw 
for a pillow and serenaded only by the 
lowing of cattle and the bleating of 
sheep, that the Miracle came. Yet few 
would deny that no other event has so 
much influenced the course of history. 

It was not to the mighty, but to lowly 
shepherds, that the revelation of joy was 
given. And it was not the priests of 


Judean religion who came_ bringing 
gifts, but to the magi of the faith of 
“foreigners,” from far-off Persia. Even 
the inn-keeper in Bethlehem missed the 
significance of the Nativity and found 
no room, even as many find no room 
for it today. 

So, throughout his lifetime, Jesus of 
Nazareth (“can any good come out of 
Nazareth?” they asked) proclaimed his 
Kingdom, “not of this world’ but 
“born from above,” and only the simple 
people understood. And the message of 
his proclamation was concerned with 
the insignificant and the unexpected, 
wherein lay the secret of the salvation 
of Israel: a widow’s two pence, a fall- 
ing sparrow, a cup of cold water, a lost 
coin. His retinue was not an army 
mighty with banners, but three, and 
twelve, and seventy, the last groups 
trained to go out two by two, with 
“neither gold nor silver nor brass in 
your purses, nor scrip for your journey, 
neither two coats, neither shoes, nor vet 
staves.” And the climactic Victory of 


this strange Kingdom was not on a 





field of conquest or at a treaty table 
but on an instrument of torture and in 
a tomb. And the coming of God’s Reign 
in all its fulness, which he heralded, 
shall be when we least expect it, as 
St. Peter said, “as a thief in the night.” 

When we stop to think about it, it’s 
the unexpected things that make history. 
Joshua’s late sunset at Ajalon; Gideon’s 
lamps, pitchers and trumpets; David’s 
slingshot against the Philistine giants; 
the overthrow of a vast host of the 
Unman manda by the slender forces of 
Cyrus of Persia; the rise of Islam from 
a band of 77 fugitives and 236 aux- 
iliaries with 70 camels and two horses, 


who under Mohammed bested a much 
larger number of Koreish troops in- 
cluding horsemen in the valley of 
Beder. 
Certainly 
different had Ethan Allen’s bluff failed 


at Ticonderoga, had the Hessians been 


history might have been 


sober at Trenton, had a_ storm not 
scattered the Spanish Armada, had snow 
not covered the tracks of Napoleon’s 
retreat, had Napoleon not followed his 
obsession for capital cities to strike for 
Brussels at Waterloo, had the same 
once insignificant Corsican corporal 
escaped to America. For he almost did, 
after his historic rebuff at the hands of 
the Duke of Wellington, who felt him 
self so divinely upheld at Waterloo that 
he said, “The hand of God has been 
over me this day.” 

These things are coincidence, you 
say? But if events in this ordered uni 
verse spring from an Intelligent Cause, 
by what logic are we to say that the 
coalescence ot two caused incidents is 
mere accident ? 

The faith of the Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition is that God is not an absentee 
landlord. While he will not upset the 
apple-cart of his own moral laws to 
prevent the suffering of the innocent 
with the guilty—an inevitable result of 
granting to his creature a measure of 
freedom—nevertheless, he can and does 
guide the course of men and nations and 
in his own time, brings justice to pass. 

What we find it difficult to under 
stand is that he often accomplishes his 
eternal purposes in history, not by 
opening the heavens with a thunderclap 
to send out legions of angels nor by 
flashing his will upon the skies in letters 
that all will read, but now as always, 
by a seed sprouting quietly, a gentle 
fall of snow, a cup of cold water given 
in his name, a snatch of a song, the 
birth of a new child. 

On such seemingly frail foundations 
does Hope erect her unshakeable battle- 
ments. 

There is hope for our day with its 
lowering skies, although we may fail to 
see it in the UN, in the Marshall plan 
or in atomic preparedness. It lies in the 
Christmas faith that when we seek the 
will of God and follow it the best we 
can, He comes personally into the scene 
to enact our redemption. He comes un- 
heralded by headlines, in the insignifi 
cant and unexpected. He comes as he 
came to a manger stall, to the Elevated, 
and ever anew to men of good will, the 
Surprise Symphony of God, the Miracle 


x** 


of Christmas. 








‘Lhe Land ‘Valks Back 


“modern” civilizations to the south—the Incas, Mayas, Toltecs and 


Our own 


Aztecs—slid into oblivion when, like the ancients, they neg'ected the land. 


66 AMOUS for their ruins!’’ 
How often have you heard 
this expression as if it were 


something about which to be proud? It 


is not. Ruins ring the bell in soil ero- 
s10n 

“An abandoned farm on a_ large 
scale,” Dr. Vladimir G. Sinkhovitch 
called the remnants of the old world. 


The same holds true for the new world. 


Basically, ruins are alike. It is the 
locale that makes them different. The 
ruins of the Incas in Peru, the Mayas, 
Toltecs and Aztecs in Central America 
and Mexico matched those of Egypt, 
Greece ind Rome. 

These rich civilizations all ascended 


to greatness on foundations laid by farm- 
ers. They all fell with abuse of the land. 
rhe history of the earth is written in 
soil erosion. This fact becomes more of 
a reality in the new world because the 
written records. 


early peoples left no 


The story is told in eroded layers of 
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Mayan Temple unearthed by archaeological ex- 
pedition for University of Pennsylvania Museum. 


earth, of course, but when transcribed 
reports did begin to stack up, we find: 

Quest for riches in gold and forced 
cultivation of land in lieu of personal 
interest in the soil stopped our “an- 
cients” in their tracks or erased them 
entirely. 

Archeologists, spading “splendidly 
backward,” as they say, uncovered the 
following facts about the new continent. 
Contrary to popular belief, our early 





By Sarah Corry 


civilizations originated independently, 


not imitatively, of old world cultures. 


‘Bone, flesh, and blood, and these 
alone,” did our first inhabitants bring 
with them from Asia, commented ar- 


cheologist Philip Ainsworth Means. 
Thus our new world cultures and new 

world civilizations were “wholly Amer- 

ican in origin.”” So were our ruins, This 


proves man can neglect the land with- 


out any preconceived patterns or any 
one putting it into his head. 
Our road to ruin all started about 


15,000 to 20,000 years ago when some 
Asiatics got the wanderlust and headed 
this way—not in droves but in trickles 
following no fixed plan. Columbus came 
along almost as many years later and 
called 
the population north of 


Upon his arrival 
Mexico 


estimated to be one or one and one-half 


them Indians. 


was 


million people. 
What was under their feet when they 


first made their entry is still a toss-up— 
a land or an ice bridge over Bering 
Strait which freezes a few months each 
by 


year? Or a passageway formed ad- 


vancing and retreating glaciers? 
Credible 


gists reminiscing and weighing “little” 


answers come from geolo- 


intervals of mountain making and 
crustal unrest over millions of years 
during which the land took time out for 


Such formations ap 
peared at Bering Strait linking Siberia 
and the Aleutians with Alaska and our 
mainland; at Panama uniting the Amer- 


icas; at Anarctica joining South Amer- 


forming bridges. 


ica with Australia. 

Geographically and geologically, New 
Jersey at one time had a glacier at its 
front door. Florida 
reef. And the 
United "States were remotely a part of 
the 
area received huge amounts of fine clay 
and silt which the depositing rivers 
originally acquired from the land. Soil 
washed in and blew in from distances 


once a coral 


Central 


was 
plains of the 


sea floor. Through the ages this 
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ranging from a few feet to a few thou 
sand miles. 

Such diversity gave this soil its rich- 
ness which means all necessary constit 
uents for growth of vegetation. Today 
part of this middle plain area including 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and IIli- 


nois, contains more than one-half of 
gerade “one” and also a large share of 
erade “two” farm land in the United 


States. 
In nature’s plan, “Every little stream 


and even every tiniest rivulet formed 


during a shower, carries away part of 
tends 


mountains and 


Ellsworth Hunting- 


the substance of 
to form a valley,” 
ton, noted geographer, maintained. 
Thus erosion goes on continuously 
in a natural way until it planes down 
the 


times, twenty ranges of mountains of the 


land to near sea-level. In ancient 
American Rocky type were so leveled, 
one after another. This gave the oceans 
Thus 


Tace 


a chance to flood the continents. 
the United had 


washed at least sixteen times with warm 


entire States its 
marine water. 

The major floods have spread from 
the Arctic and the Pacific oceans, and 
the minor ones from the Atlantic, Yale 
Charles Schuchert told us 
He added that 
more floods came from the south than 
the that 
most persistent in the 


lower Mississippi, and Rocky Mountain 


Professor 
thirty years ago. also 


from north and waters were 


Appalachian, 


areas, 

Having been warned so long ago, and 
knowing that erosion is effected through 
rivers, it is both interesting and sad to 
realize that the Mississippi floods this 
year caused a soil loss in Illinois, Iowa, 
and northern Missouri alone amounting 
to enough soil to cover 325,000 acres to 
a six-inch depth. 

Also, in this same disaster, land un 
treated with modern conservation meth 
ods represented 75 per cent of the agri- 
cultural damage. This means floods can 
be controlled and soil can be saved with 
the right kind of human initiative and 


action. During ancient floods, 40,000 
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feet of the deposited debris formed the 
Appalachian Mountains which were at 
one time believed to be 20,000 feet above 
the sea. We ride over their roots when 
we roll along on the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio railways. But the orig- 
inal deposits eroded away and the Ap- 
palachians we know today are another 
sequence of deposits re-elevated to 2,000 
or more feet. 

Our ancients had quite a variety of 
terrain from which to choose homesites. 
Of course, before they got wise to agri- 
culture as an assurance of a life with 
a future, they were wanderers. They 
went along nibbling at nuts and berries, 
innocently robbing the land of every- 
thing nature had to offer in food for 
themselves and protective covering for 
the soil. They moved from place to 
place repeating their denuding operation 
without augmenting the food supply for 
their successors. To erode or not to 
erode was left entirely up to the earth 
so far as they were concerned. 

In the settling down process, Arizona 
and New Mexico became the pool and 
distribution center for all Indians in 
North America, according to some ex- 
perts in research. 

The most interesting of these Indians 
are the Incas of Peru. Of all still-sur- 
viving early peoples, they are the only 
ones leaving an uninterrupted line of 
descendants who have remained prac- 
tically unchanged in custom, character, 
and genius. 

They are the only ones capable of 
staging a comeback if given a chance, 
according to Philip Ainsworth Means 
who sees in them an uncrushed spirit 
and greatness shining through their 
present squalor and oppression. He ex- 
presses this prophesy in his enlighten- 
ing book, “Ancient Civilizations of the 
Andes.” 

Coincidentally, the Incas excelled in 
agriculture. Non-spectacular and almost 
obscure in origin, these “potato-loving 
mountaineers” began to make a dent 
in Peru about 1100 A. D. Between 
1400 and 1530, they rose to what Means 
terms “one of the most amazing civil- 
izations the world has ever known.” 

Their irrigation projects and terrac- 
ing still steal the show from modern 
engineers and top-ranking agriculturists. 
As their population and territory in- 
creased, so did their agricultural prob- 
lems. become complex in desert, jungle, 
mountain, and plain. 

Yet they built roads which surpassed 
those of ancient Rome. They also raised 
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Predating the Aztec culture of Mexico, the Inca civilization left remarkable evidence of 
its development in the great stone ruins of Peru. Up the Urubamba valley from Cuzco, an- 
cient Inca capital, is this rampart, a maze of bastions, towers and sprawling cliffside farms. 


and distributed home-grown produce to 
millions of their people scattered over 
380,000 square miles, an area equivalent 
to our Atlantic seaboard states. Their 
diet, rich in vitamins and proteins for 
abundant energy, offered a variety rang- 
ing from white and sweet potatoes to 
avocados and cashew nuts. 

How did they do it almost 1,000 years 
ago? Well, the Incas took their soil 
seriously. Cultivation of the soil for the 
benefit of the sun was binding even 
upon state officials and their ladies. 

Attired in their best clothes—none of 
which they wore twice but gave rela- 
tives after the first wearing—they en- 
tered the fields singing. Thus tuned, 
they turned over the earth with plows 
of gold and coaxed bountiful harvests. 

Some of their predecessors never 
knew plows but made holes in the 
ground with sticks. Therein they de- 
posited four or five grains of corn to- 


gether with a fish head and some guano 


(bird-droppings). The Incas carried on 
with guano as a fertilizer which later 
developed into a six hundred million 
dollar export trade for the Peruvian 
government between 1830 and 1880, but 
the supply is almost exhausted now. 

Concentrating on making every pos- 
sible inch of soil produce, the Incas 
built tunnels, causeways, reservoirs, 
ditches, and terraces on almost straight 
up-and-down mountains. They made 
wheat, barley, corn and potatoes grow 
on steep slopes in narrow valleys and in 
the highlands. 

Today, we salute their wisdom be- 
cause we know the lands that are high 
are subject to more rapid erosion when 
devoid of protective covering. 

They terraced their farms in. steps 
supported by walls of stone in various 
shapes and sizes, They pieced them so 
neatly and skillfully that even today a 
knife cannot penetrate them. 

They struck another modern note in 
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seed 
Discovering corn would not 


oil conservation by correlating 
and soil. 
grow well above 11,000 feet, they sub- 
tituted potatoes which they found com- 
patible to areas up to a 14,000-foot 
elevation. 
But with all these preventive meas- 
tood still. And the travel 


romance in 


ures, the Incas 
folders invite us to find 
acres and acres of their ruins: besides, 
flute 


provocative of the spirit of his 


hear a real Inca and _ his emit 
ounds 
ancestors, and the glories of his race! 

Well, the earth tells its story straight. 
The crumbling walls of Chan Chan, 
City of Sand,” largest of Peru’s dead 
cities, testify that the Incas cut off its 
in order to take it away 


group of ancient Peruvi- 


supply 
from another 
ans. Cyrus, you remember, pulled a 
imilar stunt on Babylon and didn’t get 
by with it either. Thus the soil catches 
up with those who try to make gains at 
it expense. 


Other black 
are communal ownership of land and 


marks against the Incas 
forced labor. The latter gets things done 
but does not sustain interest in the land. 
Flogging for not using the household’s 
irrigation of the 


quota ot water for 


fields as the Incas commanded, doesn’t 
lead anywhere. 
Besides, the Incas never experienced 


which comes from indi- 
When 
his Spaniards moved in with them, they 
But he did not 


have their agricultural goal in mind. He 


inde pe nd nce 


vidual possession. Pizarro and 


followed his commands. 


was looking for riches in gold, not land, 
and hence the Incas are left sitting on 
the remnants of their stairsteps. 
Although the Incas still exist in large 
numbers, there are only about 200 of 
the pure Mayas, known as the Lacan- 
done Indians inhabiting Central Amer- 
ica. It was news to them that they 
descended from one of the highest civ- 
ilizations of ancient times. That’s one 
of the penalties of neglecting the land. 
Future generations won’t even know we 
existed until spades uncover our arti- 
earth, if we 


facts lost in the eroded 


follow a similar course. 


THE REMAINING MAYAS are 
still standing around wondering what's 
coming out next from under the wild 
forest and jungle in 
Yucatan. 


entanglement of 
Guatemala, Honduras, and 
One hundred dead cities, once illustri- 
ous, have been excavated up to this 
time, 

During the first 1,000 years of the 
Christian era, two sets of Mayas built 


these glittering cities on wealth gained 


from agriculture. Resembling the an- 
cient Greeks in achievement, they were 
the first in the new world to invent the 
art of writing. 

They even wrote books on agricul- 
ture, telling farmers “all.” But once 
they reached the top in art, sculpture, 
astronomy and other arts and sciences, 
they began shortchanging the land. They 
burned off trees and shrubs instead of 
cutting them down as they did when 
they were feeling their way up to suc- 
cess through the aid of the earth. The 
ashes benefited the soil some, but the 
repeated burnings devoured the rich top 
soil. Such a procedure devoured the 
“smart” Mayas too. 

The Toltecs and the Aztecs had sim- 
ilar rise-and-fall rhythms in Mexico so 
far as use and abuse of the land is con- 
cerned. They even changed the climate, 
according to one analyst. Today, only 
a bare physical outline of the valley of 
Mexico as the Aztecs, knew it, remains, 
he claims. 

In the region of Mexico City, ancient- 
ly, there was no natural drainage for 
the water springing from the encircling 
mountains. The floor of the valley had 
a great chain of lakes extending over an 
area of more than 440 square miles. 

To save Mexico City from the floods, 
an artificial outlet was cut through the 
hills. It resulted in changing the climate 
and making the valley arid and dusty 


in the dry winter months. The Span- 


iards hacked down the forests on a 
removed 


And so 


with man’s faulty tampering with na- 


wholesale scale, and thereby 


the soil’s protective covering. 


ture’s plan, the earth erodes. 

And today, in many areas where Tol- 
tecs, Aztecs, and the conquering Span- 
iards disrespected the land, children, 
pigs and vermin share equal rights in 
thatched, roofed huts while parents use 
burros to tramp out the wheat, and cut 
it with machetes instead of using 20th 
century, smooth, efficient, and speedy 
combines. 

No wonder come in from 


these former ancient strongholds, with 


reports 


facts such as these: Only 25 out of 100 
acres are capable of cultivation; only 
six out of those 25 are being used to 
produce food. 

Now, let’s see how the Indians of our 
country and their conquerors treated the 
soil. The Pueblo Indians who depended 
largely on crops raised by irrigation, 
rate close to the top in early civiliza- 
tions in the United States. 

Instead of the well-planned and pros- 
perous Pueblo villages of 1,000 years 
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ago, we find for example: In Arizona, 
an estimated 100,000 ruins including 
cliff dwellings, ruined cities, fortifica- 
tions, Also in New Mexico, high rocky 
ridges and almost total lack of vegetable 
material tell a story of erosion. 

However, modern irrigation systems 
follow the line of the Pueblos’ historic 
canals which were un- 
equalled in ancient days except in Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. In the Salado Valley 
of southern Arizona, these ancient arti- 
ficial waterways are said to have con- 
trolled at least 25,000 acres. 

Of course the Spaniards in the 1500’s 
came to this territory in search of gold, 
and not riches in land, which explains 
the erosion here in part. 


IN THE FACE of all these facts 
about this region’s eroded earth, the 
Hopis, a branch of the Pueblos, still 


experts claim 


carry on some of their old family tradi- 
tion of making the most of the soil. 

It is not too much bother for the Hopi 
to take care of his land. He even runs 
out in a shower and works for hours 
directing the 
little ditches over his fields. 


throwing up dikes and 
water by 
Of course he takes preventive measures 
too, well in advance, for maximum dis- 
tribution and greatest benefits from pos- 
sible flood waters. 

In the first place, the Hopi knows his 
soil. He knows that clay four or five 
feet below the surface holds the mois 
ture where plants can use it; and that 
it is superior to a uniformly sandy soil 
in retarding the downward percolation, 
adding up to more advantageous dis 
tribution of the water. 

If faced with a very sandy soil and 
rare moisture, the Hopi digs a hole in 
the sand; places kernels within a mud 
ball (sometimes soaks the seeds first to 
encourage quick sprouting); places the 
ball in the hole and covers it with sand. 
It sprouts and some time 
without needing to be watered. 

To control wind erosion the Hopi 
places tin cans (minus their ends) over 
the young plants; removes them when 


grows for 


a six-inch growth appears, and saves 
those tins for the next year. The Hopi 
farmer knows that dry years come, so he 
stores sufficient corn to tide the family 
over at least one or two crop failures. 

“Farmers carry the world on their 
backs,” according to one competent 
authority, so perhaps if we want to 
jump on and ride, and hence eat, we 
had better not be famous for our ruins 
but famous for “ancients” 
taught us in lessons of soil conserva- 


tion and soil erosion, kkk 
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Here is evidence to show that, instead of 
losing efficiency at forty, many employees 


become more valuable when they grow older. 














By Ross L.. Holman 


- 


OME business practices become 
so encrusted with habit and 
prejudice it takes war or some 
other upheaval to jar them loose from 
our economic thinking. For many long 
vears some industries took the view 
that the average employee was washed 
up at forty. None of them were able 
to explain the idea in terms of effici- 
ency or business improvement. It was 
merely falling in line with a form of 
mass opinion that made no effort to see 
any logic in such policy. In some in- 
dustries an employee could be guilty of 
every other offense in the catalogue and 
set restored to the good graces of his 
management. But middle age was an 
unpardonable sin for which there was 
no reprieve. 
On account of the manpower shortage 
during the recent war, millions of re- 


1 
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tired oldsters were pulled out of their 
chimney corners and put back on in- 
dustrial payrolls. The efficiency records 
they stacked up for themselves have 
even surprised some of the most incor- 
rigible die-hards in our economic order. 
Several surveys were taken by gov- 
ernmental and private agencies to deter- 
mine to what extent, if any, advancing 
age slowed down industrial efficiency. 
Among other things, these investiga- 
tions revealed that chronological age is 
no more an accurate index to physical 
age than it is to mental age. In other 
words, a man’s working efficiency is no 
more likely to be impaired with ad- 
vancing age than his ability to think. 
One of these surveys was made by 
Harvard’s Professor Armstrong Mc- 
Farland and covered a cross-section of 
1,444 factory workers. His research has 
shattered a lot of industrial thinking 
and it will be interesting to see if the 
effect will extend very far into our 
peacetime world when youth and age 


will be competing fiercely for jobs. His 


investigation found that the average age 
of workers rated by their employers as 
“excellent” was not 25, 30 nor 35, but 
47. 

Those personnel managers who shud- 
dered at the idea of working men over 
forty because of the industrial accidents 
to which their feebleness exposed them 
may now revise their thinking. Profes- 
sor McFarland found that factory work- 
ers over 60 had only half as many 
accidents as youths in their 20’s. Also 
that automobile and truck drivers up to 
60 are safer than youngsters. He further 
discovered that older people are more 
dependable in their work than young- 
sters and don’t spend nearly so much 
time jobshopping. 

The survey sprung its biggest sur- 
prise in the way oldsters rate as pilots. 
\ge limits in this work have been very 
severe and the maximum age for war 
pilots has been held rigidly at 27. Yet 
the investigation showed that older men 
actually stand up better under high al- 
titude flying (reduced oxygen pressure ) 
than younger men and are less likely 
to faint or collapse. They suffer less 
loss of memory at extreme heights. One 
airline management was so pleased with 
the performance of oldsters it had 100 
who were over 45. 

Before the war there was such wide- 
spread discrimination against middle 
age workers that a large number of 40- 
plus clubs came into existence. Their 
purpose was to find employment for 
workers past 40. Roland R. Darling, 
who was one of the most active pro- 
moters of these clubs, said that most of 
them ceased to exist during the war, not 
only because there were more jobs for 
older workers, but because management, 
as a rule, had found them far more 
efficient than it had expected. 

The investigations by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics found there was far 
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less absenteeism among older workers 
than among youngsters, fewer quits and 
less turnover in employment. The Bu- 
reau investigated 300 industries and its 
conclusions were strikingly similar to 
those of Professor McFarland. One 
management after another reported en 
tire satisfaction over its experience 
with these elder employees. One com 
pany executive expressed the feeling of 
nearly all by saying, “We have no 
trouble from them. They have good 
habits and there is little or no absen 
teeism among them. Our plan is to keep 
them as long as we can.” 

\mong the industries which ars 
changing their attitudes toward oldei 
men and women is Westinghouse, Dut 
ing the war it set up a “middle aged 
corps.” It started off so well, Ralph 
Stuart, Westinghouse Manager of 
Manufacture and Engineering, pre 
dicted complete success and said that if 
the final results were what the experi 
ment indicated it would change the 
thinking of Westinghouse and all othe: 
industries toward older men and women 

It had a number of men 40 to 67 years 
old sealing radio and_ high-powered 
electronic tubes, a delicate job which 
prior to that time had been entrusted 
only to younger men. One 54-year-old 
man who had never had any mechanical 
experience was able to do the work 
expertly after three months training. 
3efore that it took the average work 
man six months to learn the same job. 

Another corporation that has learned 
things from its experience with older 
workers is the Dodge Division of the 
Chrysler Corporation. During the war 


it adopted the policy of not retiring any 
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man because of age and it now has some 
past 80 doing their regular work. 


An aging worker stays on his regular 


job drawing his regular pay, not until 


a chronological age line is reached, but 


mtil he begins to slow down in his 


pace. Then, if he is over 55, and has 
had 10 years of service, he is not dis 
missed but placed in the “Old Man’s 
work 


doctor, decides 


Department.” Here he continues 


until he himself, or his 
he ‘ ] take 


he can no longer it. In this de 


partment he comes to work when he 
pleases, as often as he plea eS, quits 
when he pleases, and is paid for what 
he actually does. 

The record hows that under this 
system 100 members turn out about as 


much as 50 to 60 younger, able-bodied 


workers on tull time Sometimes an 


older worker in this Old Man’s Depart 


ment recovers from an ailment. that 
placed him there and returns to his 
regular job. 

It didn’t take a major war to start 


Henry Ford to using older workers. He 
was doing it long before the guns started 


firing or the dive bombers began bomb- 


ing.’ In a report made three or four 


Edsel Ford it was 
Ford 


veal S old 


the lat 
over 45 


years ago by 
hown that 


worker s 


and 27 


per cent of 
than H) 


past 50. 


were more 


per cent were There 


were several hundred in their 70’s and 





Ir OUGHT to be engraved on his 
tombstone, really the tribute people 
paid my friend, the druggist 

For I don’t know trom how many lips 
at different heard the tribute 
given, and the 
Young people, old people 


heard friend 


times, | 


always in same words 
even children, 
the 


so (| same 


gave my 
praisc, 

The praise was this: / liked to have 
him wait on me. 

That was so true in my own case, and I 
found it so true in other instances, that 
I tried to analyze this thing, to find out 
just what it was that led people to want 
to make their purchases from this man, 








seven in their 80’s. One man was both 
74 and blind, and gave full value for 
his wages. 

Dr. Martin Gumpert, author of “You 
Are Younger Than You Think,” says 
that no human being ages as a unit and 
insists that science hasn’t found a prac- 
tical test to determine the relation be- 
tween chronological and physiological 
age. 

“Mental maturity,” he says, “is usual- 
ly not reached before the age of 40, but 
it increases slowly until 60, and at &0 is 
about the same as it was at 35. A nor 
mal person has his best mental period 
between 40 and 70.” 

That that 
bounced into the scrapheap at 40 he is 


means when a man is 
just beginning to approach his best use- 
fulness. That’s a whale of a lot of vi 
tality for society to so recklessly waste. 

Actually, there seems to be no age 
limit to a person’s usefulness so long 
as health maintains and vitality holds 
up. According to Dr. Anton J. Carlson, 
University of Chicago, some men have 
plenty of physical vitality left after 70 
while others show age impairments as 
early as 30. The writer read one report 
from a midwestern warplant with a 102- 
record 


vear-old tool maker whose was 


chalked up as “excellent.” 


War 


about old age efficiency, but this experi- 


has taught us a lot of things 
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ence will be worth very little if we start 
kicking these oldsters back into the 
ash can in our peacetime readjustment, 
as we did after the last war. 
Our social economy is going to have 
a whale of a time taking care of all the 
people with a superfluity of birthdays 
if it doesn’t give them a chance to earn 
their keep. During this one generation 
in which we are now living life ex- 
pectancy has increased from 40 to 63 
years. Almost 26 per cent of our popu- 
lation is now past 45. Our progress in 
health and sanitation is so rapid scien- 
tists freely predict that in another forty 
years men and women over 45 will con- 
stitute half our population and that 15 
per cent of it will be over 65 years of 
age. Society can either support them or 
find jobs for them. It would seem fool 
ish for us to undertake support of a full 
fourth or half. of a population that is 
mostly able and willing to support itself. 
If our industrial economy universally 
returns to a discrimination against aging 
employees as it did after World War I, 
it can begin looking for bigger and bet 


ter Townsend plans like the one that so 
seriously threatened our economy in the 
thirties. Considering the huge numbet 
of votes these older people represent 
the political situation involved would b 


x*k 


loaded with dynamite. 











Well, for one thing, he was not in a 
hurry. At least, there was never any 
evidence of hurry while he was waiting 


on you. If you were a kid trying to de 


cide between a red and a green lollypop 


or an octogenarian negotiating the pur 


chase of a hearing-aid, he was patient. 


And if he ever hurried the transaction 


along, you were somehow not aware of 
it. Something of the leisureliness that 
characterizes Oriental business transac- 


tions, without the Oriental custom of 
haggling over prices, was present in his 
dealings with you. As one fellow put it, 
you could “sort of buy and relax.” And 


I expect we 


Americans, without realizing 
it, appreciated that. 

In line with this, he was a marvelous 
listener. Yes, I vividly recall this quality 
about him. He was a man of few 
himself, a quiet personality. But he could 


Ww ords 


listen; he would let you tell your story 
to the end. Nor was there a far-away 
look in his eye, nor evidence of fretful 





another customer get 


that vo 


concern lest 
You had the 
whole sympathetic 


away. 
1 had his 
\nd with 
straight 


feeling 
attention 
customers 


many of his coming 


from the doctor’s office, my guess is that 
woe, listened 
that 


people returned to have him wait on them 


he listened to many a tale of 


} 


so patiently and understandingly 


liked this man 
Was in 


They instinctively 
listen, 


again. 
willing to who 


terested not only in their purchase, but 


who was 
in them. 

In general, my theory is that my friend 
had the knack of being a servant without 
being servile, of making friends by virtue 
He 


way, 


of simply being a friendly person 


was sincere in an effortless sort of 
the same person on Sunday that he was 
on Monday, the same good friend on the 
street that he He 
able to be helpful without taking you over 
after 
determined 
what 
that you are going 
that the 
to which all true men aspire was in him, 
the grace to men 
selfishly. Certainly, the secret of his per- 
sonality lay somewhere in this area, that 
he was able to give himself. And my 
guess is that people miss him not so much 
for what he did, but for a deeper thing 
than that 
They miss him for what he was. 
—WARE W. WIMBERLY 


was in his store. was 


of making you over the manner ot 


2 or) ” 
some grimly do gooders 


know exactly you need and 


determined 


to get it. I 


who 
who are 
thing 


expect basic 


serve his fellow un- 


the source of it. 
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ve have been exposed to the 

fine books of literature ever 

since eal ly childhood through 

public libraries and the finest music has 
been available in the most isolated 
home by means of the radio. And now, 
art, which had been available to the 
general public only through galleries in 
the large cities, has been made acces- 
sible to everyone anywhere by the New 
York Circulating Library of Paintings. 

This businesslike and descriptive name 
was chosen by two sisters who found 
themselves with so many fine canvasses 
they were without enough space to hang 
them and decided that it was wrong not 
to share them with the general public. 
They are Mrs. Ruth S. Butler and Mrs, 
Eleanor S. Sadowsky, daughters of 
Leonard Simmons, an art patron and 
collector for over forty years. 

Their firm makes it possible for any 
reliable person or organization to rent 
an original painting or to rent a whole 
group of them and give an exhibition, 
Some are available for as little as three 
dollars monthly, and the library con- 
tains 1400 contemporary American and 
19th Century European paintings. 

“We founded the circulating library 
on the idea that people who love fine 
paintings may not have pocketbooks 
large enough to buy them and the same 
principle may apply to many communi- 
ties,” the sisters declare. “Patrons have 
taken to the idea with enthusiasm, for, 
as their tastes change and develop, pic- 
tures may be exchanged. Neophyte art 
lovers avoid having to hang up and 
put up with a painting in which they 
have lost interest, but are forced to 
keep because of the investment in- 


volved,” kkk 






These two sisters have released a large group of 
inherited paintings for public showings anywhere. 
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This still life by Horsep Pushman is one of several 
very valuable paintings which can be rented by the 
month. There are 1,400 pictures in the collection. 
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SEE it is claimed for this new 


weed-killer that it will exterminate 


indelions, but I have no illusions; 
ve been in the fight too long. I have 
spent too many hours in a deck-chair, 
directing the family in the annual battle 
for the lawn, to expect dandelions to 


vield pa 


ively to anything out of a 
bottle, no matter how explosive it may 
be. Around 
expect the 


2-4-D, 


You have to respect their tenacity. 


next spring, probably, we 


can dandelion answer to 


so calmly indifferent to the 
them. 


‘T hey are 


odds against You can cut them 


out, you can try coal oil or chemicals, 


but in a few weeks, the dandelions are 


back, all wearing bright yellow grins, 
and happily planning out a brighter fu- 
ture. They begin the fight when the 


ground thaws, and they battle on until 
snow ends the round and throws a robe 
Oovel them 


| he 


one principle. 


dandelions must have learned 
It applies equally to hu- 
man affairs, and failure to recognize it 
must have cost us endless despair and 
disillusion, 

It is a hard principle. It is not even 


quite reasonable; but then, this is not 


always a reasonable world. It explains 
why, for all of the ideals and all of the 
struggle, man has crept so slowly toward 
a brighter world, why he has attained 
no more than a painful inching forward 
out of the slough of hatred, bitterness, 
and cruelty. 

You can find it in Lewis Carroll. But 
he set it out in the looking-glass world, 
where everything was done backwards, 
and a strange kind of reverse logic 
governed affairs. 

Alice had explained to the Red Queen 
that in our own reasonable world, when 
you started out from a place, you gen- 
erally else. The 
Queen was unimpressed. “A slow sort of 


arrived somewhere 


country,” she said. “Now here, you see, 


Robinson 


By Romney 


it takes all the running you can do to 
keep in the same place. If you want to 
get somewhere else, you must run twice 
that.” 


want to 


as fast as 

If you get somewhere else, 
you must run twice as fast. People with 
a project involving human beings, any- 
where from the chairing of a member- 
ship committee to world peace, should 
those words. 


be made to memorize 


There is no such thing as standing still; 
the ground is slipping underneath your 
feet. 

This is a useful principle today, be- 
cause the postwar world has been quite 
a disappointment. It is not the haven of 
security that we had hoped; we are be- 
deviled by scarcities, high prices, and 
communism. 

It was natural to yearn for security, 
but it was a mistake ever to expect that 
we would get it, particularly in the up- 
set that inevitably follows a major war. 
And it is that 
more problems, but rather that they are 


not so much we have 


more clearly apparent to us. There is 
no record of any period whatever in 
human history when men did not find 
that the ground was slipping underneath 
their feet. There have been brief periods 
when men thought they were secure— 
the mid-1920's -but 


they have always paid a heavy price for 


was one of them 
that misapprehension. 

That may make the world less stable 
but that is the kind 
Man has progressed this 


than we would like; 
of world it is. 
far only because he has responded to 
challenges, and tomorrow’s history will 
depend on what man does with the chal- 
lenges of today. There is no escaping 
them. It is a waste of time, for instance, 
to damn and 
sideways, because that is just a method 


communism up, down, 


of trying to wish it away. Even if we 
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did have a magic wand potent enough 
to do the job, would the resulting gap 
be filled with nothing but sweetness and 
light? Unless history is fooling us, it 
would be crammed with problems of no 
less intensity. 

Communism cannot be wished away, 
anyhow. Nobody has ever found a way 
to kill an idea. The only way of meet- 
ing the challenge of an idea is to pro- 
duce a better one, and the bigger the 
challenge, the better the response that 
Democracy, in its modern 
of the 
individual citizen, is an idea quite big 


is needed. 


form which stresses the worth 


enough to swallow totalitarianism — 


provided, of course, we practice it. 
Dedication to democratic ideals is not 
always a comfortable policy, because 
sometimes democratic principles run op- 


And 


battling for democracy does not neces- 


posite to our own prejudices. 
sarily mean fighting to keep things as 


they are. Those of us who want to 
cling grimly to the status quo must re- 
member that you have to run hard, just 
to stay in the same place. There is no 
such thing as standing still; try it, and 
you find that you are slipping backward. 

A world of unceasing struggle may 
seem to fall short of perfection. But is 
there any record of people finding last- 
ing contentment in security? The psy- 
chologists and the preachers are joined 
in another of those wry, looking-glass 
principles, that the human being who 
seeks personal happiness finds it only 
when he abandons the search, when he 
plunges into the struggle for some cause 
The 
couraging thing, that blunts our effort 


beyond his own selfishness. dis- 
and frustrates our ambition, is the sense 


of wasted struggle, of having made no 
progress. But was that wasted struggle? 
The Red Queen didn’t think so. 

Man is a tough and resourceful or- 
ganism, or the battle for survival would 


He 


climbed high enough, and fast enough, 


have crushed him long ago. has 
that he is to be excused if he grows a 
bit dizzy when he looks back. His sci- 
ence, which has carried him so far, may 
yet prove to be his downfall; the atom 
now looks bigger than it used to be. 
Still, by comparison, man is better off 
than the dandelions, who have absolute- 
ly no control over the production of 
2-4-D. But the 


panicky. They have known for a long 


dandelions are not 
time that it means a hard struggle just 
to keep level, but that practically any 
obstacle may be overcome if you do not 
permit yourself to become numbed into 


inaction through anxiety and fear. k** 
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Motion pictures could 
modernize education but 
have made little progress. 
This leading film writer 
tells how communities 


can be of help. 





By Charles Palmer 


E’RE all in business to- 
gether, the whole hundred 
and fifty million of us. 
Whether we hold our shares as parents, 
taxpayers, teachers, schoolboard mem- 
bers, or kids, the most important invest- 
ment we own is our stake in that great 
enterprise, the education of American 
youth, 
Well, 


our business isn’t doing so well. 


division of 
Sur- 
prisingly, it’s the glamour division, the 
parents have 


stockholders, one 


one on which a lot of 
pinned their hopes for more effective 
future teaching. It’s the division of 
Educational Film. 

The full 
was one of our favorite postwar proj- 
ects. “When the lights go on again,” 


we used to say, “they'll include the 


use of film in the schools 


beams of a million classroom projec- 
tors.’ We could prove it: “Look how 
film 
services and war plants. Why, come the 
peace, half the teaching in our schools 
will be done with motion pictures.” We 


could even see how it would be: 


has speeded up training in the 


“Thomas, you’ve behaved very well 
today, you may run the projector. Anne, 
pull the window drapes. Billy, lower 
the screen. And class, switch on your 
desk lights and get out your arithmetic 
books; today’s film is about Subtrac- 
tion.” 

In a few well-ordered moments the 
built-in projector would be clicking its 
edifying beam through the semi-dark- 
ened to the hooded screen 
behind the teacher’s desk. And in the 
subsequent ten minutes of following 
the dynamic figures and diagrams on 
the screen the youngsters would grasp 
more about the principle of subtraction 
—and remember more—than they would 


from hours of talk and blackboard, 


classroom 


“And if a dry subject like arithmetic 
can be made graphic and interesting,” 
we would point out, “imagine what can 
be done with the more naturally pictur- 
able subjects, such as geography.” 

We're studying Chile today. The film 
breathtaking 
shots to give us the broad feeling of 


opens with some color 


the country. It next presents an ani- 


mated map on which the mountain 
ranges rear themselves before our eyes 
to wall off this group of people into a 


bounded nation, and on which the rivers 





rise and begin to flow as the narrator 
explains how these natural channels di- 
rected or blocked the communications, 
commerce and development of the coun- 
try. Natural resources flash on, cities 
and ports are born and grow as we 
watch. 

Now the camera trucks through the 
map into live-action photography to take 
us up and down the country itself and 
to watch its people at work and play. 
We 


session with the feeling of that country 


come out of that twenty-minute 
indelibly imprinted on that susceptible 
and retentive section of our minds usu- 
ally reserved for the filmic adventures 
of Gable and Grable and Donald Duck. 

No question about it, the film medium 
has an extraordinary potential in the 
teaching process. Films can clarify and 
make permanently rememberable many 
essential things which are now hard to 
get across by traditional teaching meth- 
ods; and this applies particularly to 
such abstract things as basic principles, 
ideas, and concepts... . the “why.” Film 
can enrich the background of its pupils 
by taking them anywhere in the world, 
to anyone, at the drop of a screen. Film 
has the subtlety to encourage the build- 
ing of desirable social attitudes, it has 


the intrinsic drama to stimulate real 
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Youngsters grasp more about principle of subtraction from the screen than from hours of talk. 
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imterest in learning, the exactitude to 
demonstrate “per ific skills, and the scope 
ind enliven the background 


And 


only in 


tw broade 1 


of any subject in the curriculum. 


this promise holds good not 


physics and chemistry and geology and 


the other sciences where film is a “‘nat- 


ural,” but in arithmetic and reading 


and hygiene, and in languages and the 


ocial studi 


and in geography and 


history and civics and economics, Film 
is the most promising tool for the edu- 


Galileo Doakes invented the 


cator since 
blackboard 
And right now, it’s pie in the sky. 


Educational film today is about where 


the automobile was in 1908. And no 
Henry Ford is vet on the horizon. 
Well what's to be done about it? 


Fortunately, although the obstacles now 


blocking the road are rugged, thev are 
obstacles that we in dentify and get 
hold of. If we examine them one by 
one, evel though briefly and over- 
implified, a program of practical action 
hould emerge We need 
MORE AND BETTER FILMS 

Of the many films suggested in the 

catalogs for use in teaching Physical 


(seography, one authority classifies only 


30 as having direct application to the 
curriculum, and he considers only four 
of these suitable for use in the elemen- 


tarv grades where the foundations of an 
laid 


“SIV ly 


education are The library catalogs 


ire impre thick, but there’s an 
atmosphere to the pragmatist of “water, 
wate! everywhere.’ 

the films now 


often 


\ great proportion ot 


available must be classified, too 


charitably, as “background.” Most of us 
want our children to appreciate Chinese 
painting and know how llamas live, but 
we also want them to be able to add and 
spell 
vardstick of, “Tf 


and measured against the earthly 


my child should have 


to leave school in the eighth grade, 
what would he have to know to get 
along ?” the present inventory is long on 


background “what,” short on fundamen- 
tal “why.” The logical medium for teach- 
ing much “why,” the animated cartoon, 
is hardly represented at all. 

The problem is caught in a vicious 
circle: the market 
film is too thin to attract top talent and 
who could develop the 


existing for school 
producers 
truly effective new pictures which 
would provide the incentive for the mar- 
ket to expand. But the public can help 
indirectly, because a solution to some 
of the subsidiary problems cited below 
might well expand the market sufficient- 


ly to break the circle, 


MORE 

Films should be fitted into the daily 
classroom routine almost as matter-of- 
factly as the blackboards. That sets up 
an ultimate goal of a 16mm sound pro- 


SCHOOL PROJECTORS 


jector in most classrooms of every 
The 


cation sets the more realistic immediate 


school. American Council of Edu- 


goal as one projector for every 200 
students. 
out of four ele- 


Today , only one 


mentary schools owns even a_ single 
projector! Many high schools are com- 
pletely unequipped. The 100,000 multiple- 
room, electrically-serviced schools and 
colleges in the United States own less 
than 30,000 projectors! 

Obviously, the projector is the start- 
a film with- 


ing point. You can’t show 


out a projector. Equally obviously a 
projector can show only one film at a 
means that in a_ school 


time, which 


equipped with only one machine only 
one class (out of perhaps fifty) can be 
using this invaluable tool during a given 
We might expect the 
the kids down to the 


auditorium every time they want to use 


period, as well 


teachers to herd 
the blackboard. 
Budget is not the alibi it used to be. 
New, 
to operate projectors are already on the 
market 
of new typewriters which your school 
board would okay for the commercial 
room with hardly a second thought. 
How 


BETTER 


inexpensive light-weight, easier 


at about the cost of that pair 


are your schools fixed? 
SHOWING FACILITIES 

Too often today, the auditorium is 
the only room in the school equipped 
for showing films. This atmosphere dif- 
the film 


become a Big Thing, viewed in a mood 


fuses concentration: tends to 


of recess. Films are far more effective 
when shown in the regular classrooms 
as a routine part of the normal learning 
process. 

To this end the “circulating” pro- 
jectors (let’s at least have one on each 
floor of the school) should be installed 
on conveniently portable stands. Inex- 
pensive screens should be permanently 
installed in each classroom so that they 
need only be pulled down for a showing. 
Each classroom should of 
fitted blackout 


And if you're grinning at the serious 


course be 
with shades or drapes. 
manner in which these simple goals are 
proposed, check your own schools. 
LOCAL FILM LIBRARIES 

Most films now shown in schools are 
rented by mail from film libraries lo 
cated in state-financed institutions, often 


the state wniversity. The charges are 
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nominal, but so is the service. There 
are only about 75 important such librar- 
ies in the entire United States, only 
Pacific Coast. In- 


adequately financed, these libraries can- 


three on the whole 


not begin to carry complete lists of even 
the good subjects, and can seldom stock 
more than a single print of even the 
most actively demanded titles! The sig- 
nificant result is the teachers’ universal 
complaint, “I can’t get the films I want 
when I want them.” 

A tacit admission of this situation is 
printed on the rental literature, which 
not only suggests ordering films months 
in advance, but requests alternate choices 
(down to the fifth, and don’t think it 
What 
would be your second choice to a film 
on “Square Root ?” 


isn’t used) for wanted films. 
And would you at- 
tempt, without benefit of a ouija board, 
to stipulate some weeks or months in 
advance the exact date on which your 
class would reach that subject ? 

The state library system does have a 
function, and should be financed to fulfill 
it, in the area of “background” and “atti- 
tude” films which are not keved to spe- 


“The 


for example, could 


cific parts of the curriculum. 
Amazon Awakens,” 
be shown at any time during several 
weeks of a unit without loss of effect. 
sut a good direct-application film such 
as the one on Square Root must be 
shown during the few days the class is 
on the subject. Whereupon we come up 
against the practical problem that all the 
schools in a given system, and many 
other schools elsewhere in the state, will 
reach the study of square root in about 
the same calendar period, and hence im- 
pose a peak load on the state libraries 
which no feasible central stock of prints 
could service. 

The answer is prompt establishment 
of local school film libraries to stock the 
films. If a 
school system is too small to justify its 


direct-application town’s 
own library, it should club together with 
adjacent communities in a cooperative 
or county library. A few progressive 
communities are already on their way. 
Is yours one? 

TEACHER 


IMPROVED TRAINING 


Recently a large number of school 
principals were asked the reason for the 
lack of teacher interest in using films. 
Right behind “lack of adequate films,” 
they cited, “Poor or insufficient training 
of the teachers.” Believe it or not, 
courses in visual education were offered 
last year in less than half of our teach 
ers’ colleges and normal schools—and 


many of those offered were shotgun or 
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catchall in nature. The situation in the 
summer schools, on which the older 
teachers depend to keep themselves up 
to date, is no better. “In-service” train- 
ing, system courses, and extension 
courses are even more inadequate. Vis- 
ual education is new, but it’s not that 
new. 

Improvement is urgently needed, for 
the proper utilization of film in class- 
room teaching involves a lot more than 
merely showing a teacher how to thread 
a projector; it requires highly specific 
training and enlightenment. But there 
is a tendency among some teachers to 
resist the new method. Possibly some 
of them subconsciously fear that the new 
medium will lessen their importance or 
even rob them of their jobs. This atti 
tude is not helped much by the wide- 
spread public expectation of a coming 
era of push-button education. The school 
of tomorrow is pictured as a sort of free 
nickelodeon arcade, wherein the teachers 
are reduced to ushers, the textbooks be- 
come program notes, and the principal 
takes over the popcorn concession. 

The fact is, film will never be more 
than another tool—a teacher’s atd—in- 
valuable but not omnipotent. By its very 
nature, film must confine itself to the 
high spots and be geared to a norm 
pupil and a norm rate of progress. No 
mass-tool can ever take over the teach- 
er’s crucial function summed up in her 
recurring phrase, “Well, Freddy, let’s 
go at it another way.” Not even the 
most ardent crusader expects more than 
thirty or forty minutes of the school day 
ever to go to film. Teacher will still 
teach. 

And the student will still study. Film 
is no magic knowledge-capsule. Kids 
aren't ever going to walk into a dark- 
ened room stupid and come out smart. 
Education is so much more than the 
mere sum of information absorbed and 
things remembered. The quiz-kid stores 
facts —the educated person processes 
them. True education involves building 
attitudes and skills, developing powers; 
it involves the founding of independent, 
reasoning, self-governing adult person- 
alities. That kind of guidance is never 
going to be taken over by strips of 
celluloid. 

Nevertheless, teachers need specific 
training to make enlightened use of this 
new tool. Hence, better training oppor- 
tunities must be provided, from college 
and normal courses to in-service pro- 
grams in our own local systems. 
INCREASED RUDGETS 


Now comes the tin cup. But by now 


perhaps it is apparent not only that the 
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These beginning readers are using the simplest form of self-creative slide projection to 
lend interest and fascination to activities which precede their reading work. They watch 
eagerly as their own illustrations for “Paddy's Three Pets” are projected on the screen. 


beggar needs other help than money, but 
that the money he asks will not go for 
drink, 

The budget record shows why we are 
not attracting the top talent and pro- 
ducers to make the needed new films, 
for last year the entire school film pur- 
chases of the whole country totalled less 
than one million dollars—and that’s less 
than the gross of one lone theatrical 
feature of Hollywood’s middle bracket. 
The record shows why the schools are 
lagging, for less than half of even the 
recognized school systems even had the 
formality of visual education budgets, 
and many of them found their only 
source of funds for film activity in stu- 
dent and PTA donations. 

Well, that’s the situation, in digest. 
What can we do about it? For a prac- 
tical beginning, we can make sure that 
every school in our town has a minimum 
of two 16mm sound projectors, or one 
projector for each floor, plus the neces- 
sary screens and blackout facilities 
perhaps speeding the process by install- 
ing these items as gifts. Also, we can 
persuade a local camera-shop manager 
or theater owner to train crews of stu- 
dent projectionists. 

We can initiate or join community 
pressure to establish separate visual edu- 
cation budgets in our schools. We. can 
make sure that this money is sufficient 
to provide for the employment of a full- 
time, visual education director to build 
and run a dynamic program in the city 
or county, and that in each individual 
school one interested teacher be given 
enough paid free time to keep up with 


VE developments (through literature, 
conventions, courses, etc.) so that she 
can guide and encourage the applicatior 
of the program at its grass roots. 

We can press for the early establish 
ment of vitally needed local film librarie 
(city and county) adequately to service 
our local schools with the direct-appli 
cation of educational films. And we can 
impress our representatives with the 
urgent need for drastic improvement in 
the state-controlled libraries, and for 
the early establishment of good VE 
courses in the teacher training institu 
tions. 

We can’ take prompt steps to have 
our clubs and churches join with other 
organizations and the school people to 
establish a local film council (write 
Film Council of America, 6 West On 
tario St., Chicago 10; a non-profit 
movement), which will bring the bene 
fits of informational films to the entire 
community. 

And finally, if less tangibly, we can 
implement all this activity by individual 
ly waking from the rosy-glow compla 
cency of little knowledge into an active 
and dynamic consciousness of the enor 
mous benefits which this new mass 
medium can supply to our children, our 
neighbors, and ourselves. 

Count on it, once we get together and 
begin to “talk it up” in the good old 
American fashion, things will start to 
happen. But time is of the essence, ii 
Tommy is going to run that Subtraction 
film through the classroom projector 
without catching his long white beard 


in the shutter, xk**k* 








By Roe Fulkerson 


MISINFORMATION 


ISTOL Creek wanders aimlessly through the village 

in which I lived in eastern Tennessee. As a small boy 

living on the edge of town, I spent all my leisure 
along its banks. I fished, swam and gathered bird eggs in 
the summer, and in the winter I trapped muskrats and hunted 
quail and rabbits. 

Here I developed an interest in nature which has lasted 
me a lifetime, and from local folk lore I learned a lot of 
things, most of which seem to stem from the reptilia. 

For instance, if you handle a hop toad, you will get warts 
on your hands like the warts on the back of the hop toad 

If you put a horse hair in a stagnant pool, it will turn into 
a snake, 

If a mud turtle gets hold of your toe, it will hang on until 
it thunders. 

If you hit a glass snake with a stick or a stone, it will fly 
into a dozen pieces which will wriggle away in all directions 
and reassemble after the danger is over. 

If you hit a hoop snake, it will take its tail in its mouth, 
form a hoop and roll away so fast that even a rabbit dog 
can’t catch it. 

All of these stories were well authenticated. Either the 
people who told them to me actually had seen them, or they 
knew a fellow who had. With my own eyes, I saw a horse 
hair in a stagnant pool writhing and undulating like a snake. 

As I grew older, I reluctantly had to admit that these folk 
tales were more interesting than scientific. Of course I did 
not get all this misinformation from my school teachers or 
the local intelligentsia. Their stories were never as exciting 
as the ones the colored folks and the town loafers told us. 

And now, before some of my Southern friends rise up to 
smite me, let me remind you that I am speaking of my youth, 
sixty-five years ago. I am about to speak of some of the other 
misinformation I got at the same time. 

We had no Catholic church in our town, but we heard a 
lot about them. They all had guns stacked in the basement, 
and their young men drilled regularly against the day they 
would rise and kill off all the Protestants. I remember we 
had a fifty cents admission lecture where a so-called “escaped 
nun” told ts a lot about such things. She must have made 


several hundred dollars in one night with her lies. 

To borrow another man’s expression, we thought damn- 
yankee was all one word. The Yankees sold us wooden nut- 
megs and wooden hams in canvas sacks sight unseen. They 
were the folks who not only wrote the song “Marching 
Through Georgia” but marched and laid waste the land. Of 
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course it was war, but we were sure that had the Southern 
armies invaded the North, they would never have left a 
trail of burned homes and stolen stock behind them. 

And we had no use for the Jews. If they sold you a gold 
watch, it was sure to be brass. If you bought a pair of woolen 
pants from them, they were sure to turn out part cotton, and 
if you bought cotton goods from them, the colors would be 
sure to run. They were all cheats, and besides, they had 
crucified our Lord. 

It was on such racial and religious misinformation as this 
that the Ku Klux Klan throve and prospered. 

We had a lot of other misinformation, maybe not so posi- 
tive, but which affected our lives. The democrats did not 
think the republicans were quite acceptable. The Baptists 
were not sure that people who had been sprinkled in baptism, 
and not dipped, would get to heaven. They hoped for the 
best for the Presbyterians and the Methodists, but they feared 
the worst. 

The less the education, the more readily this misinfor- 
mation was accepted. The trail of the serpents of bigotry 
was over us all, even the children—especially the children. 

I know now that there is no more foundation for these 
bigotries than there is for my stories of glass snakes and 
hop toads. I know now that these same or similar prejudices 
and bigotries are not limited to the ignorant people of the 
South. The North, the West, New England and Canada have 
them also. 

I draw this sad picture that I may throw bouquets at 
Kiwanis. In Kiwanis we find Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant, teacher and preacher, business and professional 
man, working in harmony for the best interests of the com- 
munity, their differences forgotten. Kiwanis is an oasis 
where many tribes meet in peace. 

We of Kiwanis live in democratic countries where a man 
is allowed to worship God according to the dictates of his 
conscience. We live in a democracy where men of every 
race mix and mingle in equality under the law. Kiwanis is 
a great instrument in the hands of God to break down mis- 
understanding, and we should all be careful to wipe out of 
our minds and off our tongues everything which spreads 
bigotry. 

We are exemplars of democracy. We are looked up to 
for all that is best in community life. If we accomplish 
nothing else in our clubs except the wiping out of religious 
and racial prejudice among our members, we will fully 
justify our existence. 































Presided over by International 


President 


Charles Armstrong and planned under his 
direction, the Annual Fall Meeting of the 
International Council, held this year Nov- 
ember 5 to 8, laid plans for expanding the 


scope of Kiwanis action in public affairs. 











By Felix B. Streyckmans 


MANAGING EDITOR, THE KIWANIS 


ITH a dramatic theme, 
“Citizenship Responsibility 

the Price of Freedom,” 

the International Council met in Chi- 
cago, November 5 to 8 for its annual 
discussion of the mechanics of intensi- 
fying Kiwanis service in the year ahead. 
The troubled state of current affairs 
provided an added impetus for this 


Council which laid great emphasis on 
means of preserving the American way 
of life along with planning the usual 
projects that characterize community 
service. 

The International Council consists of 
the International Officers, Past Inter- 
national Presidents the District 
“The annual Council 


and 
Governors-Elect. 
meeting is the means whereby the new 
district governors can consult with the 
group the Inter- 
national level before taking over their 
duties at the beginning of the district 
year,” declared International President 
Charles Armstrong. “Newly appointed 
International Committee Chairmen also 
attend the Council meeting and the dis- 
trict secretaries are guests. The leader- 
International, 


entire of officers on 


ship of Kiwanis from 
the district level up, is thereby brought 


together once a year for a four-day con- 


ference at which plans for the coming 
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calendar year are laid. Organizational 
conferences are then held by each gov- 
ernor as soon as he returns to his 
district after being briefed at the Inter- 
national Council.” 

President Charlie charged the Coun- 
cil with the responsibility for directing 
a program that will be strong in pub- 
well as in 


lic affairs as community 


service. “The time has come when civic 





organizations wield a tremendous in- 
fluence,” he said. “When were 
organized it did not occur to us that 
Kiwanis would ever be called upon to 


we 


participate in public affairs but we are 
now very definitely charged with that 
responsibility. Therefore, Kiwanians 
should thoroughly inform themselves in 
matters which affect the body politic. 
We should be sure that our thinking 
is sound and what we advocate is for 
the best interests of community, national 
world progress. Then we should 
the full 


toward seeing that the right things are 


and 


use weight of our influence 
done.” 

World unity—or at least, worldwide 
the 


list of attempted accomplishments, not 


understanding—should be first on 





only for Kiwanis but every other think- 
ing organization, declared Wayne Guth- 
the 
Mr. Guthrie, only 


rie, assistant managing editor of 
Indianapolis News. 
speaker from outside the Kiwanis or- 
ganization, was one of the few journal- 
the hand picked 


who composed 


(Continued on page 36) 


ists 











While their husbands were busy with Council matters the ladies got together for luncheon atop the 


Furniture Mart. First row left to right: Mesdames John R. Wright, Walter J. L. Ray, Carl E. Endicott, 
Harper Gatton, Hamilton Holt, Charles H. Hulse, Charles W. Armstrong, Harrison U. Wood, O. E. Peter- 
son, Ben Dean, J. Hugh Jackson, Thomas L. Husselton and W. D. Cotton. Second row: Mesdames John 
P. Mooney, William A. Hopper, F. Edwin Reiber, L. E. Chandler, John E. Gorsuch, Don H. Murdoch, 
Lee F. Campbell, Orville R. Maxfield, George W. Kirk, Donald T. Forsythe, Ben H. Hazen, John Banks, 
C. |. Moyer and Walter V. Bowman. Third row: Mesdames Emmet L. Murphy, Charles |. Henry, 
G. Harold Martin, George F. Nugent, Clarence W. Hulbert, G. Everett Millican, Harry C. Cooley, 
John H. LaRoche, Eugene J. Coltrane, David M. Russell, James W. Robertson and Arthur H. Cansfield. 
Fourth row: Mesdames Armand J. Rodehorst, Sheldon R. Odell, George H. Burke, Marion G. Kudlick, 
Lester N. Phillipy, Arlie G. Walker, Bernard S. Strait, Mearl L. Fagg, C. Norman Abbott, Harold 
C. Jones, Walter C. Goodykoontz, Cart T. Sutherland, Paul K. Webner, Ford Worthing, Wm. E. Ratekin. 
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The International Council, .4 


Elect, International Officers and Past International Presidents. Its purpose is to plan the Kiwanis progipn 


/ 
| 


for 1948 attended the Council upon the invitation of the International Board of Trustees, and also attdpdir 











FIRST ROW, left to right: Raymond M. Crossman, Past President; 
Mark A. Smith, Past President; Bennett O. Knudson, Past President; 
Charlies S. Donley, Past President; J. Belmont Mosser, Treasurer; 
Charles H. Hulse, Vice President; Charles W. Armstrong, President; 
Harrison U. Wood, Vice President; Hamilton Holt, Immediate Past 
President; O. E. Peterson, Secretary; George F. Hixson, Past Pres- 
ident; Ben Dean, Past President; Carl E. Endicott, Past President; 
Fred G. McAlister, K.C., Past President; Harper Gatton, Past Presi- 
dent; and Donald B. Rice, Past President. 


SECOND ROW: William A. Hopper, Governor, Utah-idaho District; 
James W. Robertson, Governor, Michigan District; G. Harold Martin 
Governor, Florida District; David M. Russell, Governor, Indiana, Dis- 
trict; Kenneth P. Greenaway, Governor, Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District; Clarence W. Hylbert, Governor, West Virginia District; 
Walter J. L. Ray, Trustee; Orville R. Maxfield, Trustee; John E. Gor- 
such, Trustee; J. Hugh Jackson, Trustee; W. D. Cotton, Trustee; 
Thomas L. Husselton, Trustee; Charles |. Henry, Governor, Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee District; Don H. Murdoch, Trustee; John R. Wright 


Trustee; Al. R. Cox, Trustee; Lee F. Campbell, Trustee; Donald T. 


Forsythe, Trustee; George W. Kirk, Trustee; C. Everett Page, Jr., 
Governor, New England District; Ben H. Hazen, Governor,- Pacific- 
Northwest District; Robert F. Hill, Governor, Ohio District: and F. 
Edwin Reiber, Governor, New Jersey District. 


THIRD ROW: A. L. Salisbury, Advertising Manager, The Kiwanis 
Magazine; Armand J. Rodehorst, Chairman, Committee on Achieve- 
ment Reports; C. Norman Abbott, Chairman, Committee on Under- 
privileged Child; George W. Grant, Jr., Chairman, Committee on 
Business Standards; W. Albie Barksdale, Governor, Capital District; 
Felix E. Daoust, Governor, California-Nevada District: Albert J. 
Tully, Governor, Alabama District; Hubert H. Karmann, Governor, 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District; Walter V. Bowman, Governor, 
Texas-Oklahoma District; John WH. LaRoche, Governor, Western 
Canada District; John C. Banks, Governor, Rocky Mountain District; 
James D. Carpenter, Governor, Illinois-Eastern lowa District; Edward 
W. Overman, Governor, Southwest District; John P. Mooney, Gov- 
ernor, Pennsylvania District; Harry C. Cooley, Governor, Montana 
District; C. 1. Moyer, Governor, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District; 
Eugene J. Coltrane, Governor, Carolinas District; Emmet L. Murphy 
Governor, Nebraska-lowa District; G. Everett Méillican, Governor, 
Georgia District; L. E. Chandler, Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi- 
West Tennessee District; and George F., Nugent, Governor, New 
York District. 


FOURTH ROW: T. C. Richards, Special Representative of Alaskan 
Clubs; Mearl L. Fagg, Chairman, Committee on Club Programs; Arlie 
GS. Walker, Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs for United States: 





eset 
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iS prog pn for the coming year. The chairmen of the International Committees 
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whid] met in Chicago, November 5 to 8, is composed of District Governors- 


Iso attdMding as guests were the District Secretaries. 


G. Curtis Clark, Chairman, Committee on Inter-Club Relations; 
Walter Vassar, Chairman, Committee on Music; Ray A. Furr, Chair- 


man, Committee on Public Relations; Charles L. Harris, Chairman, 


Committee on Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims; Lester 
N. Phillipy, Chairman, Committee on Boys and Girls Work; Herbert 
Plambeck, Chairman, Committee on Agriculture; Martin Livingston, 
Chairman, Committee on Extension for Canada; Walter S. Bunn, 
Chairman, Committee on Extension for United States; James P. Gal- 
lagher, Chairman, Committee on Resolutions; Arthur H. Cansfield, 
Chairman, Committee on Vocational Guidance; Frank S. Wright, 
Chairman, Committee on Sponsored Youth Organizations; Carl T. 
Sutherland, Secretary, Georgia District; Theodore H. Fenske, Secre- 
tary, Minnesota-Dakotas District; William £. Ratekin, Secretary, 
Rocky Mountain District; Sheldon R. Odell, Chairman, Committee on 
Kiwanis Education; Victor C. Diehm, Chairman, Committee on Con- 
vention Program; and Bernard Strait, Chairman, Committee on Clas- 


sification and Membership. 


FIFTH ROW: Ralph Winslow, Service Department, General Office; 
Robert R. LaFollette, Records Department, General Office; C. Nor- 
man Farrar, Secretary, Alabama District; Paul K. Webner, Secretary, 
Pennsylvania District; Ford B. Worthing, Public Relations Department, 
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General Office; Charles F. Rand, Secretary, New York District; Roy 
F. Jones, Secretary, Indiana District; Gordon S. Miller, Secretary, 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee District; Sam F. Gilluly, Secre- 
tary, Montana District; Walter Ingram, Administrative Asst. General 
Office; E. M. Bond, Secretary, Florida District; D. M. Benbrook, sub- 
stituting for Tom Z. Wright, Secretary, Texas-Oklahoma District; 
Felix B. Streyckmans, Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine, Gen- 
eral Office; F. Emery Stevens, Secretary, New Jersey District, Earle 
F. Gardemann, Secretary, Utah-idaho District; Frank O. Staiger, 
Secretary, Michigan District; Glenn M. Harrison, Secretary, Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan District; Robert Bruce Crippen, Director, Art 
and Production, General Office; Everett Hopp, Secretary, Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas District; Walter C. Goodykoontz, Secretary, Capital 
District; James R. Moffatt, President, Key Club International; John 
W. Dunn, Secretary, Southwest District; J. Frank McCabe, Key Club 
Department, General Office; George A. Seyfer, Comptroller, General 
Office; Frederick M. Barnes, Assistant Secretary and Director, Field 
Service Department, General Office; Fred S. Kistemann, Secretary, 
California-Nevada District; Harold C. Jones, Secretary, Pacific-North- 
west District; Carroll R. West, Assistant Secretary and Director of 
Activities, General Office; Pete Land, Secretary, Ohio District; and 
Marion G. Kudlick, Chairman, Committee on Attendance. 
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A JOS LIBRARY 
FOR YOUR TOWN 


c-- co - + ee 


Sir George Williams College (Montreal) students examining occupational information material 


By Lyle M. Spencer 


NY high school boy who is near- 
ing the day of his first job 
knows that the manufacture of 

air conditioning units is going to be a 
bigger business in the next two decades 
than the manufacture of buggy whips. 
He knows that the development of plas 
tics, synthetic materials of all kinds, 
frozen foods, new drugs, new uses for 
waste products, rural electrification, tele- 
vision, radar and the coming harnessing 
of atomic energy all are opening vast 
new fields for jobs. 

But there are many other things the 
high school boy should know about jobs, 
and does not—these things fill many a 
book. He is probably aware of the fact 
that war’s end left a huge surplus of 
airplane plant workers and that only a 


DIRECTOR, SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


small percentage of the trained pilots 
and aviation technicians of all kinds are 
needed in commercial aviation, but he 
does not know that while there is a cur 
rent shortage of graduate engineers the 
present crop of 200,000 now being 
trained in universities and_ technical 
schools threatens to produce a surplus 
by 1950, while, for another example in 
occupational trends, there is a critical 
shortage of tailors. In Chicago, a recent 
survey shows that the average age of 
tailors is 60.years, and the supply of 
young men entering the trade to replace 
them is far below the demand. 

In far too many cases the high school 
boy does not know for what particular 
job his school training is preparing him, 
whether he faces an overcrowded field 
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This second article 

in the series on vocational 
guidance describes the 
first step to be taken in 


a community setup. 


& 





available, courtesy of Montreal Kiwanis club. 


or one with a scarcity of workers, what 
are his chances for progress and promo- 
tion, how to go about getting a job and 
how to prepare for the job he seeks, all 
of which were questions with which the 
schools and the community once did not 
concern themselves. 

In twenty years, in ten years particu- 
larly, the field of vocational guidance 
and the dissemination of occupational 
information have risen from neglected 
phases of education and community in- 
terest to subjects of tremendous impor 
tance to educators, civic welfare agen 
cies and service groups. Vocational 
guidance is a new science, but because 
it is a young one, few communities have 
yet taken the initiative to put it to work. 
The important phase of guidance is to 
get the high school student to consider 
more than three or four possible jobs 
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and to learn something about a score 
of possible fields before narrowing his 
field to those which seem to interest him 
the most, or he will be making the same 
mistakes that have older generations be- 
fore him. Most communities have no 
place where such information is avail- 
able. 

While important work has been done 
in many communities in the field of 
vocational guidance by a counselor sys- 
tem, either through instructors in the 
high schools, the Kiwanis club or some 
other community organization, the basis 
for a sound and effective vocational 
guidance program must be a library 
of occupational information. 

Where is the ideal location for such 


an occupational information library? 
Many communities have placed it in the 
high school, usually in a corner of the 
high school library where it is under 
the supervision of the school librarian. 
This set-up is ideal for the purpose of 
collecting, filing and indexing in simple 
form the vast resource of available in- 
formation where it can be used by the 
students of the high school as a guid- 
ance in their choice of subjects for 
study, for the preparation for college by 
those who are going beyond the high 
school, or information for those who 
are graduating or leaving high school 
to seek their first job. 

However, such an occupational in- 
formation library in the high school 
often is used only by the students of 
the school. If the same material is 
collected in the public library its use 
will be broader. Young adults, many of 
whom have unhappily run into a dead 
end street in their present employment, 
and the returned war veteran, who has 
some unique problems of his own in 
vocational adjustment, will more readily 
avail themselves of the resources of the 
occupational information library if it is 
located in a building in the community 
that is open evenings. In towns of any 
great size, both the high school and the 
public library should maintain an occu- 
pational information library. In some 
communities there may be still other 
possibilities for the location of such a 
reference room. 

The cost of beginning an occupational 
information library need not run into 
excessive figures. The purchase of new 
books, except for the most important 
ones, can be a matter of gradual accu- 
mulation. Perhaps the most important 
part of the library will cost little and 
often nothing, consisting of booklets, re- 
ports, surveys and bulletins from dozens 
of federal and state agencies —but it 


must be kept up-to-date. This material 
must be filed and the contents noted un- 
der proper headings in the index system 
of a card catalogue. One librarian or 
assistant, or one high school teacher, for 
part time only, is sufficient to handle the 
administrative work of the vocational 
corner in the library and in some schools 
senior students are doing part of this 
work. An important phase of the proj- 
ect is to be sure that the librarian re- 
ceives proper recognition and appropri- 
ate reward. 

Another important phase of the li- 
brary is the collection of magazine and 
newspaper articles related to some phase 
of vocational guidance and employment 
information. How to classify this in- 
formation and how to index it for easy 
reference is a subject fully explained 
in several standard and well recognized 
books on the subject of the setting up 
of an occupational information library. 
Unless intelligently classified and in- 
dexed, this great wealth of information 
can become an unused collection that 
attracts nothing but dust. Almost any 
librarian or high school teacher is com- 
petent to start the work. Students can 
be trained as helpers and in a few 
months, from a simple and inexpensive 
start the foundation is complete for 
building a larger library. 

John R. Yale of Science Research 
Associates is the author of a new book, 
How to Build An Occupational Library, 
and SRA publishes monthly a guidance 
service, a catalogue of occupational in- 
formation materials, and a guidance in- 
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dex, which reviews books and pamphlets 
and describes free and inexpensive ma- 
terials that are new and current. 

Once the correct start is made in such 
a library the filing of additional new 
material that arrives from many sources 
is no complex problem. But it is of the 
greatest importance to start right, to 
start with a simple, convenient, usable 
system for students, teachers and coun- 
selors that will require a minimum of 
time in administration from the librarian 
in charge. With the proper basic foun- 
dation the library can expand to suit 
the needs of the community, which vary 
widely in different areas and in dissimi- 
lar geographic sections with local pecu- 
liarities in the labor market. 

In considering the location of the oc- 
cupational information library, whether 
it be in the high school, in the public 
library or in some other building, bear 
in mind that little space is needed. This 
guidance reference section will be mere- 
ly a corner with sufficient space for a 
filing cabinet for booklets, pamphlets, 
reports, surveys and collected articles, 
a card index to the filed contents of this 
collection and a shelf or two for books. 
From this simple beginning the library 
will expand by growth that can be ac- 
commodated gradually. 

An important feature of such a voca- 
tional corner is a display board for post- 
ers and pictures, one or two paragraph 
reviews by the librarian of new material 
that has been received, recent surveys, 
bulletins and announcements from gov- 


(Continued on page 40) 





Here is another scene showing the comprehensive setup of the occupational library placed 
in operation recently at the Sir George Williams College by the Kiwanis Club of Montreal. 
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THE CHURCHES 
WHEN Hank was made chairman of the Committee on 


Support of Churches, he took his job seriously. He began 


iv making a survey of the members of his Kiwanis club and 
ound to his delight that every one ot 
them was a member of some church 
Tt | } | 7 
The membership was divided unequal 
ly between five denominations, and of 
the seventy-nine members, sixty-three 


ittended church regularly, ten attended 





hurch occasionally, and the other six 
} | 
did not attend at all 
His next move was to give the names 
tl f ho di ot attend church to other members of those 
‘ , | 1 ° 
lenominatior vho did attend church, so that they might 
a oe ae fs ; cae fae 
encourage the backsliders to come to service. 


his was direct and effective work on the part of that 


committee, and is recommended to other committees on t 
ill to vtiten eglected objective ot Kiwanis. 
nm every case, the wife of the member proved to be a 
gular attendant at church, and the children all seemed to 
ro to Sunday School 
lf a man puts all his property in his wife’s name, in a 


financial emergency he finds that he can get no accommoda 


tion at the bank. His wite can do so, but he cannot. 

If a man keeps his religion in his wife’s name, it is more 
than likely that when an emergency results in his requiring 
accommodations in heaven, he will have the same experience 


he would have at the bank 


“God created woman. And boredom did indeed cease 


from that moment.’—Ntetzsche. 


WHAT IS A DOLLAR? 

IT seems only a few years since both Canada and the United 
States were on the gold standard and a gold dollar was the 
unit of value. In happy times, when every one was work 
ing and business was good, those dollars 


were plentiful and every one was pros- ) pro 
| SN 1 Usher 


nerous. When times were bad, those 





st y Fee 
dollars were scarce and we were all ws 
hard up 
As a rule, consumer goods, food, 
clothing and merchandise of all kinds 
were high priced when the dollars were 
plentiful, and were low priced when 


dollars were scarce. The actual purchasing power of those 
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gold dollars remained within the bounds of reason. 

The people who had those dollars could pretty well tell 
what they could buy with their money because at all times 
they were worth one hundred cents in the purchase of con 
sumer goods. 

It is said that not one citizen in ten can explain to a high 
school boy, so that he can understand, just why we went oft 
the gold standard. But go off it we did. The wise men ot 


the country decided it was necessary, and in the United 


States we dug a hole in the ground up in Kentucky and 


buried all our gold, where it remains to this day. 

Most of us rémember the parable of the talents in the 
Bible. We recall that the servant who buried his talent i 
the ground had hard luck. When he reported to his master, 
the master took the talent from him and gave it to the 
servant who had used his talents and made more, This 
precedent may or may not be germane to this discussion 

The problem today is what constitutes the unit of value 
Now that the big problem is feeding a starved world, it 
Id seem that the unit of value has become a bushel of 
wheat. In the old days, the value of a bushel of wheat was 
about the same as the value of a gold dollar. Today the 

ulue of a bushel of wheat has spiraled to three dollars. The 
value of a dollar in consumer goods today is not much more 
than thirty three and a third cents. Perhaps the balance is 
still the same. 

Canada and the United States produce a large amount of 
wheat. The eyes of hungry Europe are turned to us for 
bread. We turn to each other and ask if we can possibly 
use as a unit of value a commodity the price of which 
Huctuates so wildly. 

(he world looks to us to feed starving Europe lest they 
turn to Russia and communism. We are informed that the 
problem is to feed them now or fight them later. We know 
that if we ship enough wheat and other food to Europe and 
thus raise the already high price of food on this continent, 
we run the risk of turning enough people in this country into 
Reds to bring the Red menace to our very doors. 

Never were people so confused in their thinking, and so 
divided in their opinions. We must have a definite plan: 
a definite standard of values. It is not a question of a perfect 
plan. Such a plan can never be formulated. 

Beyond all question, the Marshall Plan is the best that 
has come out of this confused and divided thinking. It is 
the best compromise which can be arranged between what 
we would like to do and what we must do to preserve peace. 
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Perhaps feeding Germany and Italy means fattening up 
those two nations so that they may be strong enough to 
start another war, but it is difficult to believe that the men 
who fought this war want to fight another, so at least we 
have postponed further hostilities until the young generation 
and that is about as long a respite as we dare 





has grown up 
hope for in these atomic times. 

Even though we may not be entirely satisfied with the 
Marshall Plan, let us back it to the limit as the best plan 
which has been presented. If we want peace, then we must 
do all we can to preserve peace. 


How can Russia extend an olive branch? Do olive 


trees grow in Russia? 


WHICH IS WHICH? 


ARE the best Kiwanis Clubs in International the merriest, 
or are the merriest clubs the best? Which is cause and which 
is effect? The fact is unquestioned. The clubs which are 
the most successful, which have the best 
attendance, which hold their member- 
ship through the years, are the clubs 
where there is good cheer and good 
fellowship. 

This fun is rarely spontaneous. It has 
to be planned and sparkplugged. It has to 





be at the right time, directed toward the 
right people, and assigned to the right 
members. When men go out to lunch with a group of their 
friends, they like to relax and have a good time, and this 
can and must be accomplished by good direction. 

A good Kiwanis meeting is a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul, but the order of the two must be reversed. The flow 
of soul must come first, either during the luncheon or imme- 
diately after, and ahead of the feast of reason supplied by 
the speaker of the day. 

If the membership has an opportunity to relax and laugh 
a bit, with and at each other, they are ready to quiet down 
and give better attention when the speaker gets on his feet. 

It cannot be repeated too often that all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy, and there is a lot of boy left in 
every man, especially every Kiwanian. If your Kiwanis fun 
is planned for a few weeks, it will feed on itself and later 
become more spontaneous, 

There are certain men in every club who can make fun, 
and certain others who can take it. Care must be taken to 
see that these are the men involved in an exchange of badi- 
nage, that no sensitive man may have his feelings hurt. But 


remember that good fun is a characteristic of every good club. 
If Christ came back to Palestine now — what? 


THE “FUNNIES” 
FIFTY years ago every small boy read dime novels. His 
parents were very much opposed to this type of literature 
because it was supposed to be a bad influence in his little life. 

Dead Eye Dick, the Scourge of the 
Plains, slew Indians and outlaws by the 
dozens. Milkweed Sam, the Vegetable 
Detective, changed his disguise every 
chapter and captured the murderer in 
the end. Sam Read’s Steam Man of 
the Plains was fully the equal of the 
other dime novel heroes. 

Fifty vears later we realize that these 
boys did not grow up to be bandits or pistol toters, but turned 
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out to be ministers, doctors and plumbers who married and 
settled down to be the backbone of society. 

The colored “funnies,” or comic books, are the modern 
equivalent of the old dime novel. Their pages are filled with 
super-muscled, super-scientific adventures on this earth and 
in the stratosphere which make the old dime novel adven- 
tures very dull and silly in comparison. 

During the war, hostesses in our service men’s centers 
knew that one of the greatest attractions they had to offer 
was a stack of comic books. To the soldiers, they meant 
relaxation and diversion. 

In Kiwanis youth centers these books prove to be one of 
the best ways to entertain boys who are too young to dance, 
or too languid to take part in ping pong and other games. 
They find that boys will sit for hours poring over these 
books. To these youngsters, they are vicarious adventure. 

From time to time parents register objection to these pub- 
lications as a bad influence. The chances are that many a 
modern boy learns to read in order to be able to read “funny” 
books. Certainly he increases his reading ability by means 
of them. Chances are that they are just a phase in the child’s 
development, and like the old dime novels will eventually 
be outgrown. 

3ut what pop would like to know is when science is going 
to catch up with Buck Rogers? 

The first essential in training a child ts to have 
more intelligence, more kindliness and more self- 
restraint. than the child. 


MR. PRESIDENT 
IF you were building a house, Mr. Club President, you 
would have a set of blueprints drawn carefully before the 
first stone of the foundation was laid. 

You wouldn’t expect an artist to begin 





to daub paint on a canvas until after he a ee 
had a definite idea and plan for the & ge ng 
picture he intended to paint. AH <0% 





Mr. President, you intend that your 
shall be a 


unless you have already laid out a defi- 


administration success, but 
nite plan of what you intend to accom- 


plish during your year as head of 

Kiwanis in your community, you will accomplish little or 
nothing. You will be like the man who starts to build a 
house without. blueprints, or the artist who starts to paint 
with no picture in mind. 

If you hope to make a name for yourself as president; 
if you hope to accomplish great things for. Kiwanis and for 
your town during your administration, you must have a defi 
nite program before you start. It is not enough to have this 
program in mind. You must put it on paper, take it before 
your board of directors and have them modify or indorse it, 
and then you and the board are ready to start carrying it 
step by step to completion. 

Too many club presidents take office and just hope for 
the best, meanwhile allowing the club to drift along like a 
boat without chart or compass to guide it. The average club 
can drift for a year from the impetus given it by a good 
president, but no good president is satisfied to run on the 
steam generated by the president who preceded him. 

Make your plan first. Then drive all year to work that 
plan, and it will redound to your credit and to the glory of 


Kiwanis. 





Chicag rribune photos 


Above: Tailored physically to the dimensions of generous St. Nick was John Mack 
of the North Shore, Chicago, Kiwanis club, sponsors of Christmas party. Right: 
Barbara Jean clasps a star—her choice—an original made by one of the children. 








Holding their precious gifts tightly, youngsters anticipate 
those of other boys and girls. In addition to a gift, each child 
received a half pound each of candy, nuts, and an orange. 


Almost all of the ornaments which adorned the beautiful balsam 
tree were creations of the boys and girls themselves. The girls 
admire their handiwork while the boys tend strictly to business. 
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YPICAL of the parties being 
given at Christmastime in thou- 
sands of Kiwanis communities 
for thousands of underprivileged chil- 
dren was the one at which Santa Claus 
and his helpers (members of the Ki- 
wanis Club of North Shore, Chicago) 
were hosts to children of the Chicago 
Nursery and Orphan Home a year ago. 

Each of the 135 children at the Or- 
phanage knew something very special 
for him would come out of Santa’s 
bag, maybe a doll, a truck, train or story 
book. 

A beautiful’ Christmas tree, which 
had been decorated by the older chil- 
dren, lent an almost fairlylike atmosphere 
to the occasion. After Santa had given 
out the gifts and the children had sung 
to their heart’s delight, each received a 
bag of candy, nuts and oranges. kK ** 
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HELENA, MONTANA-—A new project 
has been undertaken by Kiwanians of 
Helena, the creation of a Montana His- 
torical Society. Plans are being made 
for the organization of a society open 
to all those interested in Montana’s 
glorious history. A trained and quali- 
fied professional manager or superin- 
tendent 
collect and arrange historical treasures 


will be secured to discover, 
of Montana in the new building which 
has already been established. A paper 
will be published quarterly containing 
valuable historical records and observa- 
tions. These Kiwanians feel much of 
their state’s history is being ignored and 
hope to create a great deal of interest 
through the formation of the Historical 
Society. 





Kiwanis club contacted the principal 
and agriculture teacher in each school 
and had them designate the students 
who were to receive the chicks. Each 
of four students in each of the ten high 
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Kiwanian Max Kernan looks on with agriculture teacher, G. W. Winkler, as four participants 
in the Sidney, Ohio club’s Chick Project, appraise the club’s delivery of chicks and feed. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA—This club 
has in the past year spent $28,000 on a 
House of Friendship at the 
Baptist Home for Children in Jackson- 
ville. They have also donated $1,500 
to the Life Saving Corps at the Jack- 


Kiwanis 


sonville Beach. 


SIDNEY, OH!IO—One thousand day old 
chicks were given to forty high school 
students as the beginning of Sidney’s 
chick project. Thirty-four pens of prize 
chickens were raised from these chicks 
and were exhibited during September in 
a special Kiwanis setting at the Shelby 
County Fair, bringing to a climax one 
of the most successful youth programs 
ever sponsored by Sidney Kiwanians. 

The Agricultural Committee of the 


schools then received the same breed. 
Cooperating in the program were all of 
the 
county who saw to it that each chick 


the grain elevator operators in 
raiser received twenty-five pounds of 
starting mash at the time the birds were 
delivered. 

Only one request was made of the 
participants which was that each show 
a pen of one cockerel and three pullets 
at the Fair. The pens were judged by 
the Fair’s Poultry Judge for best of 
breed and best pen of all breeds. The 
club provided beautiful trophies, one for 
the first prize in each breed, and one 
for the Sweepstakes winner. 

The Sidney Kiwanis Chick Project 
has won the hearty approval of the 
schools and the students, With an ear- 
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lier start next year, it is hoped that all 
of the participants will raise champion 
birds and be able to compete in the open 
classes at the Fair, as well as in the 
Special Kiwanis exhibit. 


CABOOL, MISSOURI— Each year 
Kiwanians of Cabool sponsor a carnival 
at the high school stadium. This year’s 
carnival was well attended, the net pro 
All 


concessions were managed and operated 


ceeds were approximately $1,500. 
by Kiwanians. 

LARNED, KANSAS—\While a technical 
expert, in the field of aiding children 


with speech handicaps and hearing 


defects was in Larned, the Kiwanians 
of that city made appointments for the 
observation and treatment of a number 
of children, who otherwise wouldn’t 
have been fortunate enough to receive 
this special attention, All expenses were 


borne by the club. 


The main interest of the Kiwanis Eagles, spon- 
sored by Leavenworth, Kansas Kiwanians, is 
flying model planes. Shown here are two of the 
Eagles operating a battery powered automatic 


starter, J. V. Oliver is shown in the center. 
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TORONTO, ONTARIO—The Kiwanis 
(lub of Toronto has again “gone over 


tiie top” ima project to extend some 
cheer and relief to harassed Britain. It 
vas decided to concentrate on a single 
community, and Wapping was the one 
elected. This section of East End 
London received a terrific battering 
from Hitler’s bombers and afterwards 
from V1 and V2 flying bombs. Never- 
theless, those who visited this wrecked 
irea during the war were greatly im- 
pressed with the spirit of the Wapping 
folk and their tremendous contribution 
to the war effort. Into 500 of these 
Wapping homes this Christmas will go 
food parcels from the Kiwanis Club of 
foronto. The parcels cost $2,500 and 
this amount was raised entirely among 
the members of the Kiwanis Club of 
loronto, through the joint efforts of 
the Good Fellowship Committee and the 


Public Affairs Committee 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA—Each week 
it the meetings of! the Berkeley club, 
guests from all over the world are en- 
tertained. Some have come from Af- 
Austria, 


India, Iran, Mexico and even Tahiti 


ghanistan, Belgium, China, 
ind Trinidad. The young men from 
these and many other countries are all 
tudents at the University of California 
and they reside at the famous Inter- 
national House located on the campus. 
In keeping with the international 
aspect of Kiwanis International the 
terkeley club last January initiated the 
ustom of having each week, as a spe- 


cial guest, a student from the Interna- 


tional House. Students from 52 nations 
reside at this remarkable center and the 
Kiwanians feel that they would like to 
contribute their bit toward making 
some of the foreign student residents 
realize that they are interested in them. 
The club members enjoy meeting their 
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ports him to and from the meeting 
place. The sponsor of the guest intro- 
duces him to individuals and to the club 
as a whole. The International House 
attaché, who arranges the visitations, 
has stated frequently that students on 


returning from the luncheons have told 


Kiwanians of Portland, Oregon again took an active part in Portiand’s Rose Festival. The 
Kiwanians’ Float won first prize in the Civic Club Division in the Rose Festival Parade. 


distinguished student guests and look 
forward to an opportunity to serve 
them. One of the club members, a for- 
mer resident of the International House, 


calls for each week’s guest and trans- 





As a result of a football game recently sponsored by the Kiwanians of Sanford, Florida, 
sufficient funds were raised to purchase a badly needed resuscitator for the local hospital, 


her that they are extremely pleased 
with their reception and their concep 
tion of American business men hav 


changed for the better. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI —The fruits 
of 10 years of activity were realized re 
cently when Kiwanians of Springfield 
presented to the Springfield Board ot 
Education a school bus fully equipped 
for transportation of crippled children 
A second hand bus was purchased and 
completely overhauled and special equip 
ment installed at a cost of $2,500. Thi: 
bus is to be used by the school board 
transportation of 


for the exclusive 


crippled children. 


PORTLAND, OREGON — Each year 
since 1920, with but one or two ex- 
ceptions, Kiwanians of Portland have 
entered the prize-winning float in Port- 
land’s famous Rose Festival Parade. 
The Kiwanis float this year was de 
signed by Hans Niklas, a charter mem- 
ber of the club, and represented the 
quarter century relationship of Kiwanis 
and the Camp Fire Girls organization 
and honored its 1947 Council President, 
A, Freeman Sersanous, a Kiwanian, 
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CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO —Boy Scout 
Troop 182 of Chagrin Falls were priv- 
ileged to visit the Nation’s capital 
through the generosity of Chagrin Falls 
Kiwanians. Kiwanian R. H. Hladiek 
with the assistance of Scoutmaster 
Stuart Dye and Eagle Scout Richard 
Crabtree left Chagrin Falls by char- 
tered bus with the entire troop 182, 16 


mittee decided to sponsor ‘a contest and 
in cooperation with Bob Bale, a teacher 
of vocational agriculture in that area, 
20 4-H club members and members of 
the FFA were chosen to take part in 
the contest. Each was presented with 
100 baby chicks which they were told 
to raise to the best of their knowledge. 
Then in the fall the twenty youngsters 
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As a special project for 1947, the Kiwanis Club of Virginia, Minnesota generously presented 
Rev. Bert Stanway with a much needed station wagon, in appreciation of the unusual work 
he is doing as a Sunday School missionary, representing the American Sunday School Union. 


boys in all. The boys had a great time 
visiting all the historical spots of that 
district. It was a camping trip, the boys 
spent the nights in tents and all the 
cooking was done by the boys out-of- 
doors, When they visited the Capitol 
building Congressman-at-Large George 
H. Bender of Ohio turned guide for 
them and personally conducted a tour 
through the Capitol. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY— Recently 
the Kiwanians of Louisville sponsored 
their annual Underprivileged Child 
Night at the Louisville Baseball Park. 
15,000 baseball fans 


came to the event for an evening of 


Approximately 


fun, but at the same time these thou- 
sands helped in giving aid to the un- 
derprivileged of Louisville, because 
with the $5,500 raised, the Under- 
privileged Child Committee of the 
Louisville club will see that help is 
given where it is most needed. 

ITHACA, NEW YORK-—At a meeting 
of the Ithaca, New York club this fall 
the winners of their Poultry Contest 
were chosen. The contest began early 
last spring when Kiwanian Monroe 
Babcock offered to give 2,000 baby 
chicks to 4-H club members and mem- 
bers of the Future Farmers of America 
in the Ithaca area on what ever basis 
decided upon by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Ithaca club. The com- 


were told to bring two of their best 
birds, dressed, to a meeting of the club 
where the agricultural committee of the 
club judged them to find the two boys 
having the best birds. The two winners 
were sent to the Poultry Show held in 
New York City, all expenses paid. Af- 


ter all of the dressed birds were judged 
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they were auctioned off among the Ki- 
wanians and $176 was raised. This 
amount was used towards sending the 


winners to the Poultry Show. 


INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI — Kiwa 
nians of Independence are soliciting 
property owners and tenants for permis- 
sion to spray their area with DDT and 
to secure cooperation in cleaning up 
property in an overall disease preven 
tion campaign. All homes and_ busi- 
nesses are being canvassed to carry out 
a clean-up of all possible insect breed 


ing places. 


ONAWA, !OWA-—Members of the 
Boys and Girls Committee of the 
Onawa, Jowa club are doing their share 
in helping the various activities of the 
Onawa Public Schools. For instance, 
each week at the school’s weekly foot 
ball game, Kiwanians operate a hotdog 
stand and proceeds after deduction | of 
expenses are turned over to the school 


for purchase of band uniforms 


MARMADUKE ARKANSAS This 
club has constructed a parking lot in 
the center of Marmaduke’s business dis 
trict for the use of the public. The lot 
is IOOx140 feet in size, electrically 
lighted and is graveled for all-weathe: 
use. This is a public service, there is 
no parking fee. 

PRIEST RIVER, IDAHO — The Priest 
River club has done an outstanding 
job in completing the high school yard 
and lawn at a cost of about $5,000. 





Moorhead, Minnesota Kiwanians recently erected road signs which will welcome visitors to 
Moorhead. Reading from left to right are: Kiwanians Milo Matson, Ray Davis, Ed Eastman, 
Arthur Dierks and Lornie Sours. Kneeling with hammer is club president Harold G. Reed. 
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ST. LAWRENCE, MONTREAL, QUE- 
BEC — Eleven Montreal institutions 
which care for crippled, orphan and 


foundling children recently received 
from the St. Lawrence Kiwanis Club 
a gift of 70 tons of baby food, valued 
at $27,000, which represents the largest 
single gift of any service club on the 


4 


North American continent, 
















According to Gustave Le- 


Droit. club president, this 


to the community, and 
besice the gift ot baby 
food they made other do 
nations totaling nearly 
$31,000, to date 

Che specially - prepared 
food will provide more than 


400,000 meal for some 





6,000 children in these institutions. For 
some ot the agencies this food has been 
delivered to, it represents a full year’s 


supply of food 


This donation of 70 tons of food by 
the St. Lawrence Kiwanis club was 
largely made possible by the public’s 
contributions to the successful “Buy An 
\pple” campaign conducted by the club 
ast year. 

Although the food distribution is the 
greatest individual effort of the club 
this vear, additional donations totaling 
approximately $30,000 have been made 
or were scheduled during 1947. In- 
cluded among these are: Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind, Victims 
of the Texas City Disaster, Boscoville 
Boy’s Town and the Catholic Federa- 


tion of Boy Scouts. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS—lIt all began 
11 years ago when members of the San 
Angelo Kiwanis Club noticed some 
youngsters playing softball on a make- 


shift diamond. The boys were so en- 


thusiastic about their game that in 
watching them the Kiwanians too, be- 
came interested and decided to organize 
a program of summer softball. That was 
the beginning of what has developed 
into one of the finest softball parks and 
programs in the Southwest. Steel foun- 
dationed stands seat 1,800 people. The 


The 70 tons of baby food 
shown above was purchased 
by the Kiwanians of St. Law- 
rence, Montreal, Quebec. This 
amount of food will mean 
400,000 meals for some 6000 
children. Left: President Gustave 
Ledroit watching some of the 
young patients of Creche You- 
ville enjoy a meal prepared 
from the gift received from 
the Kiwanians. The Creche You- 
ville is one of the eleven insti- 
tutions which received portions 
of the 70 tons of food. 


average admission fee is 15c and over 
the years those sums, plus countless 
hours of unpaid labor on the part of 
the Kiwanians has resulted in a $25,000 
ballpark at the present time. 

Every night except Sunday during 
the summer season, three games are 
played. Contenders are from the three 
leagues sponsored by various firms, in- 
dividuals or service clubs. First there 
is a game in the Junior or Kidlet league 
with teams consisting of teenage boys. 
This is followed by the Civic League 
when men from Kiwanis, Lions, Rotary 
and Junior Chamber of Commerce enjoy 
a game of baseball. Finally there is the 
senior league of really competent play- 
ers. At midseason there is the annual 
West Texas Invitation tournament, won 
this year by the San Angelo team. 
There were entries from 16 West Texas 
cities in this tournament. 

Although the program still makes 
heavy demands on Kiwanian volunteers, 
it has been found desirable to employ 
a salaried director, Last year Hugh 
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Welch took over the assignment, and his 
vigorous promotion has been an influen- 
tial factor in the continuing success of 
the league. 

There has been no lack of cooperation 
for the Kiwanis club in its softball pro- 
gram. Other civic clubs and organiza- 
tions, the San Angelo Standard-Times 
and citizens generally have accorded 
hearty and enthusiastic support. 
PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS — One oi 
the outstanding events of the year in 
Paragould was the 7th annual Kiwanis 
Horse Show. This event always creates 
a great deal of interest—6,000 people 
attended the show presented this year. 
Profits from the event are to be used 
in the club’s underprivileged child work. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
—The Kiwanis Club of South Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, took a prominent part 
in the work of putting on the big 
Wisconsin Spectacle of Music program 
which was presented for the second time 
this past summer. This year’s spectacle 
attracted bands, fife and drum corps, 
marching groups and twirlers from five 
of the surrounding states. The Kiwanis 
club, acting under the direction of Fred 
J. Brewer and Carl A. Halmstad, took 
care of the housing of the musical visi- 
tors, a job which required the securing 
of halls, ete., sufficient for sleeping 
rooms for about 1,200 guests. They also 
secured this number of cots and blankets 
and arranged and put up cots. The 
members of the club were also in charge 
of the ticket taking for the main per- 
formance of the Spectacle which was 
witnessed by a crowd of approximately 
10,000 people. 

SEWICKLEY, PENNSYLVANIA — For 
the past five years the Sewickley Valley 
Harvest Festival has been the means by 
which the Kiwanis Club of Sewickley 
has raised funds for its service work. 
This year the show was held at the 
Y.M.C.A. and was jointly sponsored by 
that organization. One of the main fea- 
tures of the show are the unusual ex- 
hibits of flowers and vegetables. Each 
vear that this show has been presented 
the admissions paid have outnumbered 
the population of Sewickley proving the 
popularity of the show. 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO — Kiwa- 
nians of Bowling Green are outstand- 
ing in their service to high school and 
university students by furnishing them 
employment in businesses. This serves 
two valuable purposes, remuneration to 
the young people for work done and 
vocational guidance, : 
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Q. Our club is considering the ad- 
visability of voting a voluntary semi- 
annual contribution of $5.00 per member 
to finance our welfare work. Why would 
this not be a better plan than sponsoring 
money raising projects? 

A. There is a Jimit to the amount 
each Kiwanian feels that he is able to 
contribute, and care should be exercised 
to avoid embarrassment to any mem- 
ber. A Kiwanis club is not expected to 
serve as the pocketbook for a com- 


munity. Your club activities are spon- 


sored on behalf of the community and 


its citizens should be given the oppor- 
tunity to share in the expenses involved. 


Q. How can we best handle the at- 
tendance of our clergymen who are very 
irregular in attending the weekly meet- 
ings? 

A. Enforce Article V, Section 2 of 
the bylaws. There are many justifiable 
reasons why a Kiwanian, regardless of 
his classification, may find it necessary 
to miss one or more regular weekly 
meetings. The Official Attendance Rules 
provide a number of ways that credit 
can be obtained for these unavoidable 
absences. It has been our experience 
that members of the clergy want no 
special dispensation but prefer the same 
membership status as other active mem- 


bers. 


Q. On what basis can our Kiwanis 
club carry a paid-up active member who 
is now on temporary duty in Germany 
as a Civilian superintendent of a school 
under the Berlin Military Department of 
the United States Government? 

A. There are two possible solutions. 
First, it may be that the member in 
question would qualify for privileged 
membership by reason of his being an 
active member of Kiwanis for ten or 
more years (Article III, Section 4 of 
the bylaws). Second, if he does not 
qualify for privileged membership, he 
could be elected as an honorary member 
of the club for the period of one year 
and thereafter may be re-elected from 
year to year—depending on his length 
of stay in Europe (Article III, Sec- 
tion 5). 

In either instance, on his return to 
your city he could be re-elected to active 








As a privileged member 


membership. 
he would be responsible for annual mem- 
bership dues and be entitled to all privi- 
leges of the club but would be excused 
from conformity to the attendance rule 
for active and reserve members. If he 
were elected an honorary member he 
would pay no annual membership dues 
and would be entitled to all privileges 
of the club except those of voting and 
holding office. 


Q. A member of our Board of Direc- 
tors has suggested that the membership 
fee is responsible for keeping several 
good men from joining the club. What 
is the official policy in regard to this 
matter? 

A. The club bylaws provide for a 
membership fee, the amount to be de 
termined by each club. “This should 
be fixed at an amount which will assist 

. and be in keeping with the club’s 
position in its community.” 

The membership fee may be looked 
upon as tangible evidence of the sin- 
cerity of a new member and the good 
will he has for the club. It is felt that 
any prospective member who places the 
proper emphasis and value on Kiwanis 
membership will be willing to make 
this investment in his own success as a 
Kiwanian, 


Q. How long after dues become due 
should a member be considered in ar- 
rears? 

A. Article V of The Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws specifically states “Any 
active, reserve, or privileged member 
being two (2) months in arrears in the 
shall automatically 
stand suspended and shall be so notified 


payment of dues 


in writing by the Secretary.” 


Q. The Board of Directors of our 
club meets only at the call of the presi- 
dent. Is this the general practice of 
Kiwanis? 

A. No. Article VII, Section 5 of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
specifies that the Board of Directors 
shall meet at least once each month. 
Many Kiwanis clubs have found it nec- 
essary to provide for even more frequent, 
regular meetings of the board, 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


19438 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 18-24 


U. S.-CANADA-GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 25-May | 


"| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 16-22 


EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 


ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 
June 6-12 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 28-July 3 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 12-18 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-8 


LOYALTY WEEK 
October 2-9 











* 
2 bs th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Jeannette, Pennsylvania .. .Jan. 
Bangor, Pennsylvania ....Jan. 
Willmar, Minnesota ......Jan. 
Elizabeth, New Jersey ....Jan. 
Rahway, New Jersey .....Jan. 
Carthage, Illinois ........ Jan. 
Lambertville, New Jersey. . 
Trinidad, Colorado .......Jan. 
Morris, Minnesota ........Jan. 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana ...Jan. 
Radford, Virginia ........Jan. 
Big Stone Gap, Virginia ...Jan. 
Forest Park, Illinois .......Jan. 
Mariam, WOW... oo ccc ccc dM 
Lewistown, Illinois .......Jan. 
Montezuma, Georgia .....Jan. 


3 Ou. Anniversary 


CLUBS 
Jackson, Michigan .......Jan. 
Newark, New Jersey .....Jan. 
Marion, Indiana .........Jan. 


10 
20 
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A GIFT 
HE WILL KEEP! 


$4.80 each 
“SENIOR,” created in response te your demand 


for a finer chain in 1/20 12-Kt. Gold-filled. 


$1.50 each 
"JUNIOR," ow popular gold-plated tie chain 


so many of your brother Kiwanians proudly wear. 
Also available for Masons, K. of C.. B. L. F. & 
E., Rotary, Moose, Elks, Red Men, and most others. 
Prices include Fed. Tax and prepaid delivery. Send 
check or money order (no COD's, please). 


PAL CRAFT COMPANY 
44 Washington St. Dept. 12K Providence 3, R. I. 


BIGGEST ADVANCE IN OFFICE 
MACHINES IN YEARS! 


An18”x 22” Photocopyer now for only $55* 


A new photocopying unit, adopted in hun- 
dreds of businesses, is now offered at a price 
that makes photocopyers, like typewriters, 
an office essential. 
The APECO Photo- 
exact, as it is called, 
quickly copies im- 
portant letters, docu- 
ments, plans, clip- 
pings, pictures—in 
fact, anything writ- 
ten, printed, typed, 
drawn or photo- 
graphed! Not a sten- 
ceil duplicator, 
_APECO operates 
sphotographically, 
(avoiding typing and 
copying errors)-——yet 
requires no technical 
knowledge. It provides legally-accepted 
copies (valuable papers stay in safe keeping) ; 
copies to use while traveling; copies to mail; 
duplicate records; memos and plans for de- 
partments, branches. 

Executives report: “It saves typing, draft- 
ing, eopying time—increases efficiency in 
every department” “euts copying costs as 
much as 80%"’—"‘saves sending out for stats”’ 
—‘makes clear, permanent copies at less 
cost than a phone call.”’ 

APECO is made by the makers of “‘Ameri- 
ca’s Most Widely Used Photocopy Equip- 
ment.” For full information, write: 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
CO., 2849 N. CLARK ST., DEPT. GK127, 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 

*Standard Accessories Additional 
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Council Plans 1948 Program 


(From page 23) 


group to witness the Pacific atom bomb 
experiments. He spoke before the 
Thursday Fellowship Luncheon, his sub- 
ject being, “Ringside at Bikini.” 
“Civilization has reached its crisis,” 
he said. “That’s why the Bikini bomb 
experiments were called Operations 
Crossroads. It is my opinion—and I 


am no alarmist nor extremist—that 
within ten years we will be on the road 
to permanent world peace or utter de- 
struction. We have only a few years to 
reconcile world differences.” 

Another principal aim of Kiwanis for 
the coming year—preservation of the 
\merican way of life—was keynoted by 
Belmont 


Mosser. He spoke on the subject, “It’s 


International Treasurer J. 


Fun To Live in America,” which is 
also the title of a series of pamphlets 
about to be distributed by the Public 


Affairs Committee. In these pamphlets 


|are the facts about the American way 


of life—comparing it by actual statistics 
the 
countries, 


with standard of living in other 


including the _ totalitarian 
nations, which claim to be more efficient 
than the 

In his talk 


for combatting communist propaganda 


democracies. 


,elmont showed the need 


in this country and suggested wide dis- 
tribution of the series of Kiwanis pam- 
phlets as one contribution Kiwanis clubs 


could make. Individual members whose 


business or profession involves wide- 


spread correspondence will be urged 


through the Public Affairs Committee 
to add these small pamphlets to their 


regular mailing. Distribution in the 
millions is expected eventually. 
After a get-acquainted-hour in the 


General Office at 520 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue on Wednesday morning and a 
the Hotel that 


noon, both attended by the wives who 


luncheon at Morrison 
accompanied their husbands to the 
Council, the first actual session began 
that The 
was described by International Trustee 
John E, the 
Board Committee on Council Program, 
and the 1948 Objectives were explained 
by International Vice-President Harri- 
son U. Wood, Chairman of the Board 


afternoon. Council program 


Gorsuch, Chairman of 


Committee on Objectives. The meeting 


The 
remainder of the day was devoted to 
talks and discussion on 
finance, services of the General Office 


was then opened to discussion. 
extension, 


and a panel on youth service. Prin- 


cipals in these discussions were: Ber- 


nard Strait, Chairman, Internationa! 
Committee on Classification and Mem- 
bership and Walter S. Bunn and Martin 
the Inter- 
for 


Livingston, Chairmen of 
national Committees on 
the United States and Canada, respec- 
tively, who covered extension; Inter 
Trustee Lee F. Campbell, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, O. E. 


Extension 


national 


Peterson, International Secretary and 
J. Belmont Mosser, who presided at the 
panel on youth service. 

In the evening, the ladies, who had 
attended a lecture in the Chicago Art 
Institute featuring the famous Thorne 
Miniatures, joined their husbands at the 
Roe 


editorial writer for The Kiwanis Maqa- 


President’s Dinner. Fulkerson, 
sine and Kiwanis’ best known personal 


chalk talk filled 


dry humor and homey philosophy. 


ity, gave a with his 
The Council session the next morning 


R. Moffatt, 


President of the Key Club International, 


was addressed by James 


who made the kind of well organized 
and maturely presented talk that Kiwa 
Key 


Club leaders, Jimmie made a convincing 


nians have learned to expect of 
plea for more Key clubs by describing 
the place they occupy in the program of 
Kiwanis While 


others have said that young people need 


implementing ideals. 
Kiwanis, Jimmie showed that Kiwanis 
He likened Ki 


wanis to a great, staunch ship that plies 


needs the youngsters. 


surely and safely across vast expanses 
but occasionally needs a small tug boat 
or a pilot ship under certain circum 
stances. The Key Club can be the pilot, 
said Jimmie, by keeping Kiwanis in- 
the the 
and charting 


formed of trends of younger 
the 


course for improving the citizenship of 


generation thereby 
tomorrow. 

Two panel discussions conducted by 
talks, 


followed by discussion and also given by 


International Trustees and two 
members of the board, completed the 
morning session. The first panel was on 
administration and was led by Walter 
J. L. Ray; the second on community 
service led by W. D. Cotton. 
Thomas L. Husselton spoke on “Effec- 
District Committees” and Orville 


told “What Records 


was 


tive 
R. Maxfield 
Show.” 
That afternoon there was a demon- 
stration of a typical Governor’s Organi 
zation Conference, which had been 


the 


planned and was presided over by 


J. Hugh Jackson, Chairman of the 
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Board Committee on Leadership Train- 
ing. Ten International officers took the 
parts of disirict officers and actually 
gave sample talks that could be adapted 
to a district meeting. 

Up until this time the Council had 
been meeting in one body, but on Fri- 
day morning four separate group con- 
ferences were held simultaneously. One, 
presided over by International Trustee 
John E. Gorsuch, was for governors 
who planned to hold combined district 
and divisional organization conferences, 
and International Trustee J. Hugh Jack- 
son conducted another for those gov- 
ernors who intended to hold separate 
district and divisional conferences. A 
district secretaries’ conference was con- 
ducted by Immediate Past President 
Hamilton Holt and a conference of In- 
ternational Committee Chairmen was 
led by International Trustee Don H. 
Murdoch. 

The noon luncheon that day was in 
honor of the seventeen Past Inter- 
national Presidents, and all except three 
of them were there. Past International 
President Raymond M. Crossman was 
selected to address the luncheon, 

That afternoon International Trustee 
Donald T. Forsythe, Chairman of the 
Board Committee on Magazine, told 
how The Kiwanis Magazine can serve 
to carry out the objects and objectives 
of Kiwanis and explained the policy of 
the magazine in that regard. Then Vic- 
tor C. Diehm, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Convention Program, told 
about the advance plans for “Los An- 
geles in 1948.” The day’s session ended 
with a question and answer period on 
administrative problems with a panel of 
five International Trustees answering 
the questions. 

In the meantime the ladies had been 
attending a major network radio broad- 
cast, lunching in the magnificent sun 
room atop Chicago’s famous Furniture 
Mart building, watching a style show 
in the Narcissus room at Marshall 
Field’s and generally seeing the sights 
of Chicago and shopping. Friday eve- 
ning, however, the ladies again joined 
the gentlemen of the Council at the In- 
ternational Hour which was a dinner 
meeting addressed by the two Inter- 
national Vice Presidents, Charles H. 
Hulse of Canada and Harrison U. 
Wood of the United States. 

The final session on Saturday morn- 
ing was featured by the passage of an 
amendment to the bylaws which pro- 
hibits Kiwanis clubs from participating 

(Continued on page 42) 

















Will you pass the word 
along about the greatest 
school on earth? 


When young men ask your advice about what they should 
do from here on, you'll be doing them and the nation a 
real service by telling them about the U. S. Army Schools, 


The Army Technical School Plan 


This is the greatest educational offer ever 
made by the Army. Before they enlist, 
high school graduates can select two dif- 
ferent fields of interest. In each field of 
interest they can select two different 
courses of study they’d like to take. The 
Army then checks to make sure there is 
@ vacancy in one of the four courses, 
and the young man is enrolled in a Tech- 
nical School of his choice if he enlists 
for three years. Then he is guaranteed 
the schooling.he has requested just as 
soon as he finishes his basic training. 
Non-high school graduates may study and 
qualify for these schools after they enlist. 


Army Potential Leaders Schools 


These are the most remarkable schools 
you can imagine. After a man has en- 
listed, if he shows qualities of leadership, 
he may be selected to attend an Army 
Potential Leader School. In an intensive 
course, during which he is not only in- 
structed, but also instructs others, he 
learns to be a leader and qualifies him- 
self for rapid advancement. 


U. S. Armed Forces Institute 


No less than 1,750,000 men in uniform 
have taken advantage of the USAFI 
standard text, self-teaching text and cor- 
respondence courses. Many of them have 
earned high school and college credits 
in a wide range of study courses. 

The Army wants its men to be the best 
educated soldiers on earth. Because of 
this, the Army is a splendid place for the 
young man who wants to learn — and be 
paid while learning. Full details are avail- 
able at any U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force 
Recruiting Station. 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN ([cgude 
YOU KNOW TO ENLIST IN THE UME Va) a 


U.S. ARMY OR U.S. AIR FORCE fe P Vi a at 
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Two-year-old Richmond, British Columbia, 
club, with a bare fifty members, puts on 


the best horseshow for many miles around. 





Wm. 8. Grant photos 


HE Kiwanis Club of Richmond, 

B. C. has scored several firsts 

in its two short years of exist- 
ence, on the delta af the Fraser River 
in British Columbia, Canada, but by far 
its most notable to date was the first 
annual Exhibition, Horse Show and 
Gymnkhana staged at beautiful Lans- 
downe Park. 

The youth of the community played 
a major role in making the exhibition 
a success, and thereby added materially 
to the funds for Kiwanis youth activi- 
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Here is a scene showing one of the records being broken. M. “Red” Finnlayson, astride his 
black charger “Rajah,” set a new lower mainland record of six feet in the high jump event. 
“Red” did an outstanding job by doubling also as chief announcer of the horse racing events. 


GYMNKHANA IN CANADA 


) ’ ‘yy 
By A, i- Paton MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF RICHMOND, B. C. 


ties and welfare work. On the opening 
day of the fair, agricultural and home 
arts exhibits displayed by the district’s 
junior farm clubs drew high praise from 
the judges, while in the gymnkhana on 
the second day a charming 16-year old 
miss and her golden mount emerged 
from a field of over 100 entries as grand 
aggregate champion and winner of the 
Kiwanis Trophy. In all, there were 
eighteen major events. 

For a club of barely 50 members, 


many of whom were away on holidays, 


planning and executing such a project 
was a major undertaking. But the long 
and sometimes backbreaking hours of 
preparation paid off in the satisfaction 
which came in providing this rich farm- 
ing community a show window com- 
mensurate with its products. 

Largest portion of the organizational 
work fell on the shoulders of the secre- 
tary, the public affairs committee 
chairman and the agriculture committee 
chairman. The latter was Archie 
McKim, who directed his end of the ar- 
rangments from his sick bed. Every 
man, from those who directed the park- 
ing lot traffic to those in overalls who 
handled the hurdles for the gymnkhana, 
did his part. And throughout the two- 
day event Kiwanis wives toiled overtime 
to feed the thousands of visitors. It was 
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a shining example of teamwork and it 
was worth it. 

The location for the event was ideal. 
The British Turf and Country Club of- 
fered the use of their beautiful Lans- 
downe Park consisting of a fine track 
and magnificent grounds. The use of this 
property had two great advantages—it 
is situated in the heart of the munici- 
pality of Richmond and is an ideal 
setting for an event of this kind. 

The exhibition was officially opened 
by Hon. Frank H. Putnam, British 
Columbia’s Minister of Agriculture. 
During the afternoon cattle from some 
of the finest herds in the province were 
judged by experts before a crowd which 
grew in numbers for the evening's 
grandstand variety program. Music was 
supplied by Vancouver’s world-famous 
Kitsilano Boys’ Band. 

The display of horses and horseman- 
ship drew from several unbiased visiting 
experts the comment that “this was the 
best gymnkhana that had been held in 
the entire country for many years.” 
\lore than one record for riding and 
jumping events was broken in the keen 
competition before the gymnkhana 
chairman and the Kiwanis club’s first 
president gave the Kiwanis Trophy to 
petite Miss Daphne Snow for her prow- 
ess atop her six-year-old mare “Golden 
Charm.” 

Tackling this venture with some trep- 
idation, Kiwanians are now confident 
that next year’s Richmond Exhibition 
will be an even greater success and will 
continue to improve as the years go 
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A Police Pipe Band from the neighboring city of Vancouver provided colorful leadership in 
the grand parade which opened the gymnkhana program both afternoon and evening of the 
second day. Competition was keen among the 100 horses and riders entered in the 18 events. 
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Hon. Frank Putnam, Minister of Agriculture for British Columbia, who officially opened the 
fair, stops to have a chat with a group of Holstein Calf Club members. The first day's 
feature was the strong entry of agricultural and livestock exhibits from junior farm clubs. 


Above: Past Pres. W. G. Easterbrook, chairman, Mrs. E. S$. Low and Mrs. 
A. C. Nisbet, co-chairwomen, catering committee, Will Reeder, club secretary, 
M. “Red” Finnlayson, announcer, Dr. M. Sparrow, ringmaster, and Les 


Gilmour, public affairs chairman, make last minute plans. Right: Daphne 
Snow, grand aggregate winner, receives trophy from Chairman Easterbrook. 











A Job Library For Your Town 


(From 


ernment agencie reports from local 


employers of job trends and home-made 
displays to stimulate interest in the li- 
that it 


brary and keep its users aware 


IS up-to date and a constant source of 
fresh information 

No town, even down to 2,500 popula 
tion, 1S too small for an occupational 
information library, but the larger cities 
naturally will be in a position to buy 


books to 


periodicals, building a complete libr 


nore and subscribe to more 


ary 


wore quickly, But since so much of the 


iterial is in the torm of government 


ind state agency reports and such a 


ilth of material is available in news- 


and periodicals, the cost of start 


papers 


g and maintaining the job reterence 


hould not deter any community 


yiect The ineentive to 


wwaken the community to the need of 


ill occupational mtormation library 


wuld come from Kiwanis. 


Kiwanians are in a unique position in 
the community to offer the incentive for 
he establishment of an occupational li- 


brary in the high school or public 


ibrary. They can bring to the attention 
u% the school board or public library 
board the importance of such a voca- 


tional corner, they can supply counsel- 


ors, they can help to keep up-to-date 
nformation as to the local job market 
betore the high choo] students r young 


adults of the community and they can 


ed 
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assist by many means in the publicizing 
of such a library. 

Just as any other new project in the 
community, the purpose, the usefulness 


and the value of such a collection of 
job information and employment trends 
must be interestingly presented to those 


An 


tional information library, coupled with 


who need and can use it occupa 


a modern vocational guidance program 
and counselor system in the school and 
in the community isn’t like a new town 
swimming pool. Only by proper public 
ity and many other means, renewed an 
intervals, can its 


nually or at frequent 


purpose, scope and value to the com 
munity be fully realized. No organiza 
tion in the community ts in a_ better 


position to carry on this werk than is 


Kiwanis. By furnishing an occasional 


assembly speaker, by offering rewards 
to students who contribute time to the 
maintenance of the library, stimulation 
of the students and others in the com 
munity to help in the collection of mate 
rial from periodicals and newspapers 
relating to the job world, effecting a 
closer tie-up between employers in the 
community with the vocational guidance 
program in the schools, and the estab 
lishment and maintenance of an occupa- 
tional information library — all these 
provide a great opportunity for commu 
” t 


lity service an organization as 


x*** 


oO such 


Kiwanis. 


The Country Which Gives You So Much 


Nightly when John had closed his store 
and eaten his dinner, he hurried over to 
the library—to the spell of Moody’s In- 
dex, Standard Statistics, Poor’s and the 
services to which 


numerous financial 


} 


the library subscribed. Finance, he was 


now thoroughly convinced if you 


studied it as men studied medicine and 
law, would yield up its own set of laws, 
even as those other sciences 

And the books had something to say 
about real estate: it was the safest, most 
profitable investment of them all. At 31, 
John quit the fruit business and gave 
all his time to real estate and invest- 
ments. He put the rents in securities, in 
steels, rails, utilities, but only after the 
most careful study of each corporation, 

The day that John Defarrari turned 


age Y) 


over a million dollars to the Boston 
] 


Public Library, he went to the library 
as he had always done. For 
had walked to 


now the habit was ingrained. 


mn fe ot 
save 


vears he cartare; 
Chough 
he has millions, he has never kept a 


bi “ Ikkeeper. 


tell you with a laugh. He can reel off 


He doesn’t need one, he'll 
every security he owns. He has never 
possessed an automobile, a radio or 
even a telephone in his home. 

“T have never needed those things,” 
he says simply. 

He cooks his simple meals on an old- 
fashioned coal stove in the North End 
dwelling where he had lived as a boy 
with his parents and his three sisters 
and four brothers. He is unmarried. 


From books Deferrari learned how 
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to make millions. From his life, he says, 
he learned that men can live happily 
without most of the things that millions 


can buy. 


“When you can pay for what you 
need—that is freedom,” he puts it. “But 
money is a trust; you must put it to 


good use.” 
lor four years Deferrari has tramped 
the 


he wrestled with the 


to 


streets while 


problem of how make his money 
bring the grestest good to the greatest 
number. He questioned many bank ex- 
ecutives but no one paid very much at 
tention to the old man, whose uncreased 
with safety 
that 


anything worth while to give away. 


hat and pockets fastened 


pins scarcely suggested he had 


Deferrari finally chose the library, on 
to 
there, beneath its friendly shelter, he 


which bestow his money because 


reflected, gathered rich and poor, Negro 
and white, Christian and Jew—-each one 
enriched spiritually and materially with 
what he found there. To the poor boy, 


great, Iree university, 


the library was a 

His gift, to become the John Defer 
rari Fund, actually will net the library 
three millions. His million will be in 


vested until it is doubled. Then one 


million of it will be used to build a John 
Deferrari wing or room. The remaining 
invested until it, 


million again will be 


too, is doubled. From this sum the in 
come will be put to the unrestricted use 
of the trustees. 


With Deferrari’s gift to the boys and 


girls, the young people of Boston, go 
only a few words of advice: 
“Time is the capital we’re given to 


spend in this world. Don’t waste it. 


Judgment, courage and vision, these 
make a man great. Christopher Colum 
bus had them and he discovered a great, 
There are still many lands 


new land. 


for us to discover. 
“And play fair—you must play fair ! 
Every night balance what you’ve done 
that day. If you’re not sorry, you can 
rest easily. And don’t forget the country 
which gives you so much. 

In accepting his gift, the chairman of 
trustees welcomed Deferrari to the com- 
pany of Josiah Benton, Joshua Bates, 


Peter Faneuil and other noted Amer- 
icans who had loved their city and its 
library. 

The eyes of the one time fruit-seller 
were moist with happiness. 

“This is it!” he said excitedly, “to 
be able to pay for what you need and 
have something left to give away—what 
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more could anyone ask for ?” 
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Des Moines Schools Parents 

\ school where parents of delinquent 
children may learn to be better fathers 
and mothers has been opened in Des 
Moines. Parents of delinquent children 
will be referred to the school by juvenile 
court judges for a series of weekly two- 
hour sessions lasting 10 weeks. Officials 
hope parents will attend of their own ac- 
cord, but reluctant parents may be required 
to attend if they want to retain custody 
of their children. 


Cities Regulate Parking Meters 
Many cities are tightening parking meter 
regulation to insure that meters fulfill their 
primary purpose of keeping the same cars 
from parking all day at downtown curbs. 
reason for their installation 
to increase turnover of cars at 


The main 
usually is 
the curb and give more motorists a chance 
at limited parking space. Merchants in 
some cities have complicated the problem 
by using meters for advertising purposes. 
For example, in Atlantic City, merchants 
put tags on cars overparked in front of 
stores, reading “Your time was up—the 
flag showed red. It was our privilege to 
save you a parking fine by putting a nickel 
in the meter.” Police quickly discouraged 
the practice. 

Similar practices came to the attention 
f police in Akron, Ohio and Passaic, 
New Jersey. In Syracuse, the fine for 
putting second and third coins in meters 
to prolong parking is $10 maximum. Sev- 
eral cities require that the violator deposit 
a nickel in a dummy meter at the police 
station within 24 hours or pay a one dollar 
fine. Depositing additional coins in meters 
to extend parking is not prohibited in many 
cities. A Pennsylvania survey disclosed 
that 45 cities in that state permit deposit 
of a second coin while 30 cities do not. 
\ similar California survey revealed that 
22 cities allow deposit of a second coin 
while 35 prohibit it. 


Cities House Teachers 

At least two cities have guaranteed living 
space for public school teachers by buying 
or building houses exclusively for that 
purpose. The Hinsdale, IIl., school board 
has voted to buy 10 new homes at $10,600 
each for rental to teachers at $65 a month. 
\t Falfurrias, Tex., the Brooks County 
school board has built five cottages on 
school property for use of teachers. 


Cities Push Anti-Smoke Action 

Pittsburgh, long notorious for its smog, 
is in the vanguard of municipalities tak- 
ing decisive action to curb soot and fumes. 
Other cities with new anti-smoke cam- 





paigns include Akron, Chicago, Detroit 
and Salt Lake City. Pittsburgh’s anti- 
smoke drive is aimed particularly at resi- 
dences and includes an ordinance which 
prohibits any local fuel dealer from de- 
livering smoke-producing coal to places not 
equipped with smoke-eliminating devices. 


Cities Strive For Silence 

Quiet is the watchword in many cities 
currently acting to reduce noise. Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., recently passed an ordinance 
branding sound trucks a nuisance and ban- 
ning them from city streets. The New 
Jersey Supreme Court meanwhile upheld 
a Trenton ordinance forbidding broadcast- 
ing of speeches or music from sound 
trucks. The ordinance had been contested 
as an infringement of the right of free 
speech. 

In Sacramento an ordinance has been 
proposed to prohibit sound amplifying and 
broadcasting from both airplanes and 
sound trucks, and to forbid advertising 
from motor vehicles on city streets. 
Miami’s anti-noise ordinance now prohibits 
loudspeakers playing in the open air or in 
hotel patios. A ban on “unnecessary loud 
noises” which interfere with the ordinary 
comfort of residents has been imposed in 
Sylacauga, Ala. Of 75 cities with anti- 
noise regulations, 67 report 
lowering the noise level through consistent 
enforcement efforts, and 14 report reduc 
tion of the number of traffic accidents fol 
lowing enactment of anti-noise ordinances. 


success in 


Minneapolis Controls Evictions 

A new Minneapolis ordinance prohibits re- 
modeling of rental housing if tenants 
would be evicted as a result. The city 
building inspector will issue permits for 
repairs or remodeling only when the work 
is ordered by the city for health or safety 
reasons, and then the owner must file an 
affidavit stating that eviction notices have 
not and will not be served. 


Public Schools Face Financial Crisis 
The nation’s public schools are facing 
their worst financial crisis since the de- 
pression. The dilemma confronting local 
school boards involves mainly the crippling 
of construction programs by inflation and 
cost-of-living pay raises for teachers. 
Record enroliments in most schools are 
making construction a matter of special 
urgency. Further, a five-million increase 
in the nation’s elementary school popula- 
tion is expected during the next decade 
as a result of the 40 per cent rise in the 
U. S. birthrate since the war ended. 
Baltimore has sold school bonds totaling 
$30 million but construction of acutely- 
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PLAY 


ALL! 





PATENTED 


“RelGamz” 
PARLOR BASEBALL 


Now you can play real 
competitive baseball in 
your own home. 

This game is so 

real that outdoor baseball 


rules apply. 


It’s mechanical—strictly 
a game of skill — 

but it’s educational, too, 
and good, clean 


and wholesome fun. 


This game is sturdily 
built and can take 

all the punishment of 
continued use by 
live-wire kids and enthu- 
siastic adults. 

Very popular in 

clubs and lodges. More 
fun than “Bingo” for 


church parties. 


$6°> 
If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, send us your money order for 


$6.95 and game will be sent you 
postpaid. (U.S.A. only) 


Anderson Mfg. Company 
Norway, Michigan 
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Ideal 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Identify your gifts this 
Christmas with Kiwanis 


Kiwanis Knives 


ee eer Terre. $5.50 

a I ee eee 4.00 
Kiwanis Picture Frames, each .$4.00 
Kiwanis Compacts 

Heart shaped, each .......... $3.00 

Round shaped, each .......... 2.50 
"Ty King” Jewelry sets ........ $6.00 
“Ty King” Tie Clasp, each ....... $2.00 

CeO CE, GED ioe cbs vsecse 1.80 
I MOE OEE cc inccccwsecbue $3.00 
IEE a aes oe céae ues 1.75 
GoD SOE cccdewccndeces 4.50 


Kiwanis Rings (write for prices) 


ORDER NOW 
Kiwanis International 


520 N. Mich. Ave. Chicago, Il. 











just 
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THIS BOOK WILL SHOw 1OU HOW 
Here's the one genuine, concise golf book that 
gets results! Not fancy “‘golf pro publicity’’— 


= ae 
Dept. C-12 


From 102 to 82 in a month or two 


valuable tips to help you shoot in the 
or less. Fully illustrated. Only $2 post. 
paid. Residents of Ohio add 6c tax. 


Springfield, Ohlo 


















we WOOD FRAME 


FO8 OFMCE O8 PLACE OF SUSEVESS CLUBS TAKE ADVANT AOt 
OF BPECIAA LOW PRICE ON Quantity O#pens 
wart fon sawn . “37 6 
< ed 
a> qawene FREE ! 
WRITE TODAY ON CLUB LETTERMEAD 


PICTORIAL, FRAMES 
me) mame seer! QUT ALON, 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, 
D. C. Practice U.S. Courts and 
Patent Office. 




















needed schools has been delayed by high 
costs. Meanwhile several Baltimore schools 
are operating double shifts to relieve over- 
crowding. Washington, D. C., with $7.5 
million avaliable for construction, is in 
a similar spot. School officials can fore- 
see completion of only two schools started 
last year, while 16 others are planned but 
unbuilt because of high costs. School con- 
struction is virtually stymied in Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland. Cincinnati has voted 
a $16 million bond issue to finance build- 
ing new schools, but at current prices the 
31 buildings planned would cost nearly 
twice that much. 

Cost-of-living pay increases for teachers 
are throwing many school budgets further 
off center. Officials in Buffalo and Cleve- 
land doubt that schools can _ operate 
throughout the fiscal year without more 
money. Voters in Cleveland and other 
cities are being asked to approve higher 
school taxes in November. In Minneapolis, 
final approval has been granted of a $1.3 
million emergency bond issue to finance 
school needs for the school year. Part of 
the money will pay for salary increases. 
Teacher salaries have been boosted re- 
cently also in Akron, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Toledo and Pittsburgh. 


Tax Delinquency 

Plagues Maior Cities 

Property tax delinquency is a major prob- 
lem for some of the nation’s largest cities. 
Los Angeles has 22.000 parcels subject to 
foreclosure and 5,000 others now being 
foreclosed. During the past four years 
10,000 parcels were foreclosed in Los 
Angeles. Reports from other cities show 
that Rochester, N. Y., foreclosed 4,953 
parcels while St. Paul and Milwaukee 


Council Plans 
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foreclosed respectively 2,100 and 2,000 par- 
cels. Relatively large numbers of fore- 
closures were reported in the same four 
year period in Des Moines which listed 
2,400 while Racine, Wis., and Lima, Ohio, 
both reported 2,000. In other sections of 
the country High Point, N. C., reported 
1,800 foreclosures and Stockton, Cal., 1,100. 


Cities Open New Airports 

More than 1,000 new airports were opened 
for traffic during the past year. U. S. air- 
ports now total 5,418. The number of 
planes used by scheduled carriers increased 
from 770 to 926 during the same period. 


Kids Hold “Bicycle Court” 

Reckless bicycle riders will be haled into 
a special court to face a jury of their 
juvenile peers in Bloomfield, N. J. The 
court is being started by police and school 
authorities and tentative plans call for 
court sessions once a week in each of five 
elementary schools. Five students will be 
jurors and a police officer will preside. 
Suggested penalties for bike riders are an 
essay on bicycle safety for first offenders 
and suspension of bike riding privileges 
for third offenders. 


States Outlaw Strikes 

By Public Employees 

At least 10 states so far this year have 
outlawed strikes by some or all public 
employees. In a law passed last year Vir- 
ginia was the only state to ban strikes by 
public servants. In 1947 legislative ses- 
sions, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Texas passed 
laws banning strikes by public employees 
generally. Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey 
and Washington this year outlawed strikes 
by certain public employee groups. 


1948 Program 


(From page 37) 


in or sponsoring a lottery or any other 
form of gambling. In the discussion that 
preceded the voting, it was acknowl- 
edged that a popular method of raising 
funds for admittedly worthy causes 
would be done away with, but the over- 
whelming majority believed that the 
principle involved was paramount. It 
was argued that with typical Kiwanis 
ingenuity other means will be developed 
that will not only raise funds adequately 
but will have a better public relations 
effect upon the community as well. For 
this reason, the bylaws amendment is 
regarded as an important progressive 
step. 

A roll call of district goals for 1948 
also was conducted that morning—goals 
for new Kiwanis clubs, new Key Clubs 
and convention attendance—and reports 
were given to the general Council meet- 
ing by the four International officers 
who had conducted the four separate 


group meetings the preceding day. Then 
President Charlie, who had been pre- 
siding at all the general sessions, made 
his final official talk, titled, “It’s Up 
to You.” 

The meeting adjourned to reconvene 
with the ladies for the final luncheon 
and the “world premiere” of “Fred 
Jones—Kiwanian,” ‘the sound motion 
picture produced by Mode-Art Pictures. 
Those who doubted that the true spirit 
of Kiwanis service could be reduced to 
a scenario had their skepticism dis- 
pelled as scene after scene portrayed 
the many facets of individual community 
service. The closing scenes of the pic- 
ture which show Fred Jones and his 
family at worship were a fitting re- 
minder to the Council of their respon- 
sibilities to their communities and to the 
part they had just planned for them- 
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selves in Kiwanis leadership. 
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A Perfect Description 
Since returning from the World Jamboree 
of Boy Scouts in France this past summer 
where I served as Executive Director of 
the American Delegation, I have read a 
number of articles both in newspapers and 


magazines about this affair. No one article 
has appealed to me quite as much as the 
article “Big Camp” which appeared in the 
October issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 
It was an almost perfect description of not 
only the Jamboree itself but the American 
Delegation from the time it entered Camp 
Kilmer until it returned. Many Kiwanis 
clubs throughout the country helped to 
send Scouts to this World Jamboree, and 
I am delighted that this article should ap- 
pear in your national magazine. 

W. ARTHUR MC KINNEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
AMERICAN DELEGATION OF WORLD JAMBOREE 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Beg Your Pardon 
With reference to the article on Past Pres- 
ident Bill Carrington in the September 
issue of the magazine, I note on page 11 
a picture of Bill with his arm around ja 
young fellow who is stated to be Bill Car- 
rington’s son. This chap is my son. 

I was a member of the Board when the 
Kiwanis Boundary Peace Tablet matter 
was discussed and I took immediate steps 
to have one placed upon the Ambassador 
Bridge. This was the first one to be 
erected and the committee felt that since 
I had a son it would be nice to have him 
do the unveiling. The photograph in ques- 
tion was taken immediately after the 
American and Canadian flags were drawn 
aside by my son, Robert W. Dock. He, 
too, served four years in the United States 
Army as a commissioned officer and retired 
with the rank of captain, completing his 
work in the European Theater in Greece 
under the State Department. 

CLAUDE A, DOCK 
PAST INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Another “Date” for Labor 
In the February, 1947 issue of The Kiwa- 
nis Magazine you published an article by 
Henry H. Adams, entitled “Labor’s Date 
with Destiny.” With your kind permission, 
I would like to publish an abstract of this 
article in “American Business Education.” 
“American Business Education” is a 
quarterly, published jointly by the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. It ap- 
pears to me that this article will be of 
great interest to our readers. 
H. G. ENTERLINE, EDITOR 
AMERICAN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


An Honest “Kickback” 

Perhaps your readers would like to know 
that the program for repayment of the $289 
million originally invested in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation by the fed- 
eral government is already under way as 
foretold in the June issue of The Kiwanis 
Magasine in the article “This Federal Proj- 
ect Pays Its Own Way,” by John L. Kent. 

Congress and the President went along 
with our recommendation and enacted the 
bill authorizing us to repay $289 million 
originally invested in the Corporation at 
the time of its creation by the treasury and 
the Federal Reserve banks. On September 


9 we inaugurated this repayment program 
by turning over a check for $146 million. 
We are making another $10 million pay- 
ment on account in the very near future, 
which means that we have already retired 
better than 50 per cent of the original basic 
capital and hope to consummate the pro- 
gram within the next 12 months. 

We are in the fourth year in which there 
has not been a bank receivership or a loss 
to a bank depositor in this country, which 
is an all time record in the nation’s history. 

MAPLE T. HARL, 
CHAIRMAN, FDIC 
PAST GOVERNOR, ROCKY MOUNTAIN DISTRICT 


Republic vs. Democracy 
The United States of America is a republic 
with a republican form of government. It 
is not a democracy; yet many writers of 
articles which are otherwise excellent refer 
to our democracy and our democratic form 
of government. 

Two recent instances are: September 
number, page 38, “Sampling Sells Democ- 
racy,” and October number, page 18, “2 
Out of 3 Don’t.” 

The pledge to the flag is 
republic for which it stands.” 

What can Kiwanians and The Kiwanis 
Magazine do to correct this mis-use of the 
word democracy? 

HARRY T. CRISSEY, 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


“and to the 


KIWANIAN 


Another Appreciation for “The Churches” 
I would like to have permission to re-print 
in booklet form the article which appeared 
in the July issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
sine entitled “The Churches” by Roe Ful- 
kerson. 

CHARLES BARTCHER, KIWANIAN 
DENISON, IOWA 


Against UMT—And Us 

If two men are nominated for president 
of my Kiwanis club and “my” man loses, 
I go with the majority and support the 
winner, but when an issue arises which in- 
volves conscience and morals, no man dares 
to go with the majority. Is it not evident 
that, if left to a majority vote there would 
have been no modern progress? No auto- 
mobiles if it had been left to a popular 
vote in 1909. No vaccination against any- 
thing. 

And so a majority of unthinking Amer- 
icans favor military regimes which have 
wrecked every nation that tried it. And you 
want me to be a good boy and “accede to 
the will of the majority.” That isn’t Kiwa- 
nis, it isn’t Christian, it isn’t even demo- 
cratic. We elect a president and a party. 
and abide by it, but we do not thereby bury 
our principles. 

With Justice Roberts you close the mat- 
ter. What right has he to “close the 
matter?” A _ political appointee to the 
Supreme Court, now we are presumed to 
accept Roberts as an authority on military 
conscription. The fact is that the Judge 
was for hire and he has been hired. He 
works for the organization. 

T. J. WILBANKS, KIWANIAN 
PASTOR, PINE STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
TEXARKANA, TEXAS 


Obviously you need a further lesson in the 
meaning of democracy. Since when is 
democracy a rule of the majority? From 
where I stand it is a recognition of the 
rights of minorities. It is the right of the 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Three-Way Calendar 


@ Meeting Day Reminder ¢@ 
Handsome Membership Plaque @ 
Useful Calendar 


REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8”x13”. Back- 
ground finished in wood grain walnut. 
Emblem enameled in official colors, “MEETS 
TODAY” printed in heavy red type on 
every club meeting day throughout the 


year 
COMPLETE CALENDAR 
PEP ry ere rere $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each ....... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each ........ 2.35 
Lots over 50, each ....... 2.30 


Add 25¢ for postage and insurance. 
Refill pads available each year. 











RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 E. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 




















INTERNATIONAL 150 WEST 22nd 51 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 11,N.Y 





SAFEGUARD YOUR VALUABLE PAPERS 


Get an Amfile personal steel! 
file for deeds, receipts, in- 
come tax data, policies, bonds, 
letters. Makes a fine gift, too 
Beautiful Grey Hammerloid 
finish, 10 x 12 x 5%”. Handle 
on top, lock and key, strong 
piano type hinge. Comes with 
letter-size A to Z folder set. 
a place for phone numbers, ad- 
dresses, 3-year budget and ex- 
pense record. 

Order Now in time for Christ- 
Only $3.95 postpaid = mas. FRASER CO., 15212 
$4.15 west of Rockies Broadway, Harvey, I] 
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KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Largest and Finest Hotel 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 
Facing Pikes Peak 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 


CATER We 
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in SAN ANTONIO 
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EDGEWATER BEACH nore: 





1000 Outside Rooms Each with °°00 Block — 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
A 2£00-Car GARAGE inthe CHICAGO 


building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 
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© 600 Modern Rooms ¢ Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurante” 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 


oes, HINYFLOUER 


Washington fnest 
C.J). MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 









THE DANIEL BOONE HOTEL 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
341 rooms, each with bath, circulating ice water, 


5 station radio loud speaker, 89 bedrooms and al] 
publie space completely air conditioned 


Rates $2.75 up 
Roger S. Creel, Managing Director 
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MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadian Pacific 


Note 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in the 
style of a sixteenth century French Chateau - 





modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.—1,200 


outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British Em- 
pire. Kiwanis TIN every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
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meets here Tuesdays 


HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of. trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 


Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA.—Head- 
quarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons 490 spa- 
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EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
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“A Room Always Assured” 
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Letters 
(From page 43) 


opposition to be heard, the right to express, 
advocate, print and distribute opinions con- 
trary to that of the majority. I am deeply 
disappointed that The Kiwanis Magazine 
is the vehicle only of the majority vote and 
not of those who hold an honest opinion 
to the contrary. 

REVEREND MERL SCHIFFMAN, KIWANIAN 

GOWANDA, NEW YORK 


. since when has conformity to the 
majority opinion of a committee become a 
citizen’s democratic duty? Freedom 1s 
found in dissent, not in conformity. Hitler 
permitted conformity. 
ROBERT H. HAMILL, KIWANIAN 
MINISTER, GRACE METHODIST CHURCH 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


— I have read both articles on the 
subject‘of UMT in the October issue of 
The Kiwants Magazine, and I must say 
that Mr. Maynard’s presentation is not 
only logical, but most intelligent. As for 
Mr. Robert’s article, I feel it to be negative 
and apologetic, to say the least. Mr. 
Robert’s reference to the President’s com- 
mission appointed to study the subject is 
automatically biased, because the majority 
of the members appointed were already in 
favor of UMT, including Dr. Daniel 
Poling, editor of “The Christian Herald.” 
Those who have the burden of character 
building in the lives of our boys and girls, 
the men and women of tomorrow, are 
definitely against UMT. I refer to the 
large number of the educators of our na- 
tion and, of course, to the many clergymen 
of all faiths. 
T. THORNLEY EDDY, KIWANIAN 
MINISTER, FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


. . Do you not realize that every large 
church body has taken a very definite 
stand opposed to UMT? When the presi- 
dent selected the Citizen Emergency Com- 
mittee for universal training he in no way 
picked an unbiased committee as every 
member but one had already publicly ex- 
pressed himself in favor of universal train- 
ing. Dr. Daniel Poling who supposedly 
was to represent the Protestant point of 
view in no way represents that point of 
view as the resolutions of our great re- 
ligious bodies will indicate. Dr. Poling held 
this point of view before becoming a mem- 
ber of the committee and many of us can- 
not help but suspect that was the reason 
why he was selected by the president for 
the committee. 

THEODORE C. MAYER, KIWANIAN 

MINISTER, THE METHODIST CHURCH 

WOOSTER, OHIO 


. . Simply because the last International 
Convention voted in favor of it does that 
mean that Kiwanians back home may not 
be heard now? Such a decision is in di- 
rect conflict with one of our most precious 
heritages, the one which the Editors com- 
mend in the article by former Justice 
Roberts, that of the democratic process... 

Any one who is experienced in the 
diplomacies of conventions would certainly 
understand that simply because a conven- 
tion votes in favor of a thing is no final 
evidence that Kiwanians as a whole are in 
favor of it. It is perfectly possible that 
this action could be reversed in the next 
convention. 

Let’s have the democratic process which 
Mr. Roberts pleads for. The question is 
not settled yet. The Editors have no right 
to bar all thought against it. 

W. C. DAVIS, KIWANIAN 
PASTOR, SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
PARROTTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


. .. Your attitude tends to defeat rather 
than to support democratic processes, .. . 
No one has the answer to this colossal 
problem. I resent anyone telling me that I 
have to accept whole cloth what one of 
these President’s Commissions concocts as 
part of the propaganda to get Congress to 
put over a pre-conceived program which 
has not been thought through to logical 
conclusions. 

I don’t say it unkindly, but I say it 
positively, that we made a great mistake at 
our convention in passing the resolution it 
the form we did... 

I think that Kiwanis can give superb 
leadership to correct thinking on this prob- 
iem as well as on many other important 
ones but one cannot give leadership if his 
mind is closed. 


GEORGE P. ELLIS, KIWANIAN 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Against Edwin Maynard 

I just finished reading Edwin H. Maynard’s 
contribution on Universal Military Train- 
ing and regret having no asbestos paper 
at hand for a suitable reply. Then I read 
your writeup giving Mr. Maynard’s back- 
ground and saw the reason for his utterly 
illogical and stupid viewpoint. 

Mr. Maynard states, “A man who thinks 
our adoption of a military training pro- 
gram would not cause Russia to expand 
her military efforts correspondingly is 
living in a dream world.” What more can 
Russia do in such a case than she is doing 
now? All her man power and much of 
her woman power are getting intensive 
military training, her whole setup is in 
high gear for war, her armies are seeping 
all over Europe and Asia, her fifth columns 
working overtime in the Americas and to 
cap it all she makes no bones about her 
ultimate purpose of smashing us when the 
time is ripe. 

J. P. THOMSON, KIWANIAN 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 


It makes my blood boil to read an article 
like Edwin H. Maynard’s “Is It Security ?” 
If there is anyone who belongs to the fifth 
column it is he. 

Trying to weaken our country for fear 
of making Russia mad! There is only one 
language that Russia understands and 
that’s “Power,” a strong nation united and 
informed, with a striking air force and an 
army, navy and marine corps second to 
none. 

If Maynard had any sons in the “Battle 
of the Bulge” who had only two month’s 
training before being thrown into such a 
hell, to be shot down like cattle, he would 
change his mind; or the F.B.I. should in- 
vestigate him. 

Let’s be red-blooded Americans and face 
the issues and prepare ourselves according- 
ly, and back Kiwanis International and the 
delegate body of our Chicago Convention 
that passed favorably on UMT. 

And these weak-kneed people who call 
themselves Americans, let’s send them over 
to Russia where they belong. 

P. C. STAETTER, PAST PRESIDENT 
KIRKWOOD, MISSOURI 


For Edwin Maynard 


The Kiwanis Magazine has rendered a 
real service in publishing E. H. Maynard’s 
logical and timely article on “Is It Securi- 
ty?” in the current issue. Congratulations 
and thanks, 
SIDNEY A. MAYER, DIRECTOR 
TOLEDO, OHIO KIWANIS CLUB 


Thanks for including the article “Is It 
Security?” 
HENRY LOFQUIST, KIWANIAN 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


SPEECHES; We write speeches on any sub- 
ject. Confidential ‘‘Speeches 
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Fes Breve Oceasion,'’ a collection, $2.00. Public Speaking \\an- 
Officer's Handbook with Instant Parliamentary 
fala $2. 2 b0 List of <r talks mailed free upon request. 
New ° amorous Talks mailed 
monthly, $10 v0 rn year. Speaker's Joke Book, 
$2.00 Tesetnater’ 8 Humor Guide, $2.00. Stag Night stories ,82. 
Punch Lines 
PROGRAMS Program Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00. 
Ladies’ Night Program, $5.00. Best 
Club & Lodge Stunts, $2.00. Many Others. 
*Canadian orders filled. Write! 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 








1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 















KIWANIS ASHTRAYS 


Blue on Brass 
AUTO EMBLEMS 
Chromium Plated 
Make Ideal Xmas Gifts 


$1.00 each postpaid 


Quantity Prices to Clubs 


Kiwanis Club Educational Fund 
P.O. Box 354 ° 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











For Christmas — Smartly Designed 


KIWANIS TUMBLERS 


Te mesic 10'/ oz. full-shammed bottom 
crystal tumblers with official 
seal in blue, white and gold 
— with sparkling gold rims. 
For home, office, clubrooms. 
Perfect for prizes and Christ- 
mas gifts. Shipped insured pre- 
paid anywhere in U. S. For 
benefit of club welfare fund. 


$ DOZ. 
5.95 prepaid 
EVANSTON KIWANIS CLUB 
82412 Sheridan Rd. Evanston, Ill. 


























“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands - Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges - Flags & Banners 

Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 














Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs 10"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 


Gavel and Covel WOW canccciccccccscnicecccmeer $16.50 
Junior Gongs 7''x5'', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW April |... $8.50 


Engraving extra. No. 106 Catalogue with many 
new items now ready. 
“Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, Ill. Wabash 2070 
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Maynard, Edwin H Oct q 
McCune, J I Sept 
MecDar Ruel .Jat 
Millil Charle } 
M De Vv 
Moffatt, Jar R 
Murra t H 
Odmark, Mar G 
Orr, Ric Ee y ! nAH lout 
Palmer, Charles The Rel 
Park Oliv I t 
Pator as 2 
Peale Dr Nor V ( t War A rT 
Peterson, O. I be a Friend to Man’* 
Emerson) July 7 
Review of Achievement Aug. 17 
J. Howard --America Checks Its Oil Jan f 
eck Herl .50,000 See Farm Have Its Fa I 1.April 34 
Ilsen, Ezra J Don’t Lock Your City Gate Nov. 23 
Puckett, Pearl P Omaha is Such A Friendly City 15 
Purvi Pa Key Club Convention Sets Record 84 
Putna J ;s W After Divorce—What 2 
Rar R. H Harvest 2 
Rar 1. Charles } Absorber for Cy 7 
Ra R Nor int for Peac Au 1 
Re I R Ir Curtair May 
Rei Ke ( f Three Dor Oct. 18 
Roberts, Owen J i is a rong 
yn Oct 9 
Rogers, W. F » Kiwanis July 
Rust, Carl A Stor ’.D June 
) son, Ror y e D je] Ss De g 
Ryan, ¢ in T 1 Losin Meir 
46 
Their Trade 18 
Schnetzle Stanle ~ They Tryir t K 45 
S ld ng for P 6 
spinn R ( i Author 2 
n, Dr. S. R t I ( Silence 26 
Lawre H Your Ghost Is Showin 8 
Char Veterar Come oO 
Tan. 21 
Snodgrass, Dr. Thomas J al Car Feb. 2% 
Sondern, Frederick, Jr April 1 
Spencer, Lyle M .Com for Youtt ‘ov. 18 
A Job Library for Your ° 1 Te t 
Staub, Albert W .- Adventure in Understanding .. July 1 
Steber, Eleanor --So You Want to Start a Choir May 14 
Stout, J. E Too Many Annie Oakleys Jan. 5 
Streyckmar Felix B ...Greene of the Golden West July 2 
Council ns 1948 Program De : 
The Shepherd of Snake River Valley Feb. 14 


Terra Firma Neptune ; 
Tait, Frank M ‘ ....America’s Hardest Worker 
Talbot Lynr A I 
Taylor, David L .+»The Lesson of Christmas 

The Willkie of Baghdad 
Temple, Julia ...-Another Star for Old Glory 
Tromley, E, L, ‘‘Larry’’ .»-Chicago’s All Set . 
Twining, Lt. Ge N in F . Industry’s Reserve Corps 
Utley, Clifton .+-Security and World Peace 
Vanderwarf, Bert All This—and the Convention 








ing Hand in Handicraft 


To 


Waitt, Major Gen. Alden H Wartare 

Walker, Dorothy -++++ That’s Carmel for You!’’ 

Warner, Gaylord . .»..The Blind Do Lead the Blind 

i. DEO. n6'0scesmnbenteeaeen Deleter of Delinquency 

Whitman, Trudy ... Hospitals with a Heart 

Williams, C. V . osebecese Wanted: An Official Greeter 

Wimberly, Ware W ‘ . Tribute » R s 

_.. “i BAR rrer rrr too The States Can Control the Union 

Wissing, Clem B .seeeeeWhy Outlaw Religion! Je 

Wood, L. Brent jererbtdencen Foursquare Boystown “a 

GN Is scasccasebesenead On Location itnbapnae 205 6 on es Ke 6% Nov 
Your Convention Is Ready ....... 

T, SOD sxduceeducesssiceerd --Leave It To the People ‘> 

wo. 3 ae caneveene -»‘‘Courtesy Always’’ in Rochester 


Zoller, Robert J. .... ve eanenes eWatee Talety ccccccccveccive 
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The FORDWRY offera Soonaoring Cltibe 


INSURED PROTE 

















One of America’s largest casualty insur- 
Jaa ance companies issues policies to protect the 
interests of Clubs sponsoring the FORDWAY 


PLAN against public and products liability. 


\ Each Ford Branded Ball Gum Self-Service 
\ Machine and the contents is covered and the 
( eaaN insurance remains in full foree for the dura- 


oe = tion of the agreement. 


2 “Insured Protection” is further evidence of 
the Integrity, Responsibility and Service 


which the FORDWAY PLAN guarantees. 


TO FINANCE YOUR WELFARE PROGRAM 
Write for full details in the large, illustrated presentation book, GUM and MACHINE CO. 
“SHARING THE PROFITS THE FORDWAY.” LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
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BRICKBATS OR BABIES —it makes no difference 


Keeping up with the times means, for one thing, keeping 
up on aluminum. When asked what aluminum is, most ik City 


people begin, “It’s a light metal”. . . then falter. 2. w 
: anole 
too? Heavy-duty trucks and huge cargo trailers with research by Aico, Scientific 
° 
Prstche ¥ alumin um allloye 
© structural Heal as 


Sure it’s light. But do you know how strong it is, © aluminum str 

aluminum bodies are rolling on aluminum wheels 

today. Nothing sissy about that, is there ? ht mode 
Yes, the new Alcoa Aluminum Alloys will carry a 

truckload of bricks like a baby. When you see aluminum 

buggies or bassinets, step ladders or venetian blinds, re- 

member: Light, yes. But strong, plenty strong. A good buy! 


ALCOA atuminum 
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